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Introduction: Philosophy and the Public* 


I 


Of what good is philosophy anyway? That is the ques- 
tion frequently asked, and more often than not it is a 
puiely rhetorical question, amounting to the assertion 
that philosophy is of no practical use. It is this question 
which we are to take seriously and try to answer. 

Now, there is more to this question than is evident on 
the surface. The person who asks it implies something he 
does not say. It is not as though he were asking, “Why do 
you eat rich food when you are too fat already?” Or “Why 
do you sleep so late in the morning that you have to rush 
off without a decent breakfast?” Such questions can be 
answered by saying, “Very well, I'll stop doing it. I’ll eat 
plainer food,” or “I'll get up earlier.” But suppose the 
questions were: “Why eat at all, since you only get hungry 
again? or “Why sleep a part of your life away which 
heaven knows is short enough already?" These questions 
imply that it is possible to get on without eating or sleep- 
mg; and since the best anyone can do is to choose what to 
eat and how long to sleep, always eating something and 
always sleeping more or less, they are unreal questions in 

exneriprf ^ are ° Ut ° f touch wilh the realities of 

In , th ! s r< pP e ft the question proposed as re- 

reaf ! ?SOphy u lden . tlcal with them. It, too, is an un- 

no eXenT that 1 , t . lm P lies a state affairs that has 
nhiW^ h T le lm P 1,cat,on ls that a person can have a 
' ? hy or no . t , as 1 ^ pleases, whereas his having a phi- 
losophy is unavoidable. The best he can do is to hive one 
Kina or another. 
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Spirit- beginning of their book. The American 


tion V of y hi > ra^f 'and m her P . rimitivc or hi 8 hl Y civilized, has a concep- 
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This is his idea of his world— his world-view. His world-view may be 
dimly formed, barely recognized, even somewhat surreptitiously held. 
But a world-view is in the mind of every man and every woman. 

An individual may deny that he lias a world-view. He may say that 
he has no interest in the world. He may insist that he is an inde- 
pendent, free-swinging person, hedonist or ascetic, choosing his own 
way of life at his own will; but the denial is itself a world-view— 
something on the basis of which independence is asserted, whether 
he is aware of it or not. 

This representation by two of our foremost scholars is 
duplicated in principle by an outstanding leader of Amer- 
ican business, Eric A. Johnston, addressing the graduating 
class at the University of Virginia. “Philosophy is some- 
thing more,” he told the graduates, “than a course in your 
school curriculum to be passed and forgotten. It is some- 
thing each of us has, whether we know it or not. It is the 
aggregate of our enthusiasms and prejudices. It is the 
moral code by which we live. It is the equipment we bring 
to life and the responses we expect from life.” And the 
space between scholar and businessman — quite a large 
space, at that — could easily be filled in by others who have 
spoken to the same effect, doctors, lawyers, journalists, 
and men prominent in politics. 

Opinions such as these do not demonstrate that a degree 
and kind of philosophy is practically universal among 
men, but they do prove that well-qualified observers be- 
lieve this to be the case. Anyone who questions what they 
say need only observe a little on his own account, examine 
himself, the people he knows or hears about and what he 
reads, and he will have plenty of evidence that one thing 
which everyone gains from living, whatever else he may 
win or lose, is a more or less elaborated theory of life, 
based upon an idea of human nature and the condition- 
ing natural and social environment. 

This widespread general philosophy is of course not 
invariably of a kind to take pride in. Constituted as it. is 
of bits picked up for the most part accidentally, a belief 
here, an attitude there, it cannot easily be inwardly co- 
herent or outwardly comprehensive. And it is likely to be 
vague, ambiguous, equivocal, just where clearness is most 
needed. Moreover, the chief motivating influence in its 
construction may be agreeable feeling rather than logic or 
fact. Yet, though piecemeal and fortuitous, it is the out- 
growth of the human urge to make sense of things. It 
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mirrors the effort of individuals and communities to take 
life in charge and deliberately make the best of it. Untu- 
tored as this philosophy may be, it has one quality which 
professional philosophy often lacks: it is alive with the 
impulses and ambitions that keep men going. And it does 
a good deal, even if not so much as the critics may de- 
mand, to illuminate those native impulses and ambitions. 
In some cases, indeed, it rises to such loftiness of aspira- 
tion, is so critically intelligent, and so broad in its 
application, as to put professional idealists to shame. 

Besides whatever this unstudied philosophv comes to, 
it is responsible for the choices millions of people make 
day in and day out, and hence it sets the tone of the hu- 
man venture for most of us. Gerald Johnson, in an ar- 
ticle that appeared in Life in 1942, “Whose War Aims?”, 
made this pertinent suggestion: ‘‘The President may dic- 
tate until he is black in the face, but the terms arc going 
to be enforced by the American people, or they will not 
be enforced at all.” This is as true of life as it is of war 

oth^rc M K n °i l f- ler u eollege professors, clergymen, and all 
others who fee u their duty to instruct may complain and 

dictate until they are black in the face, but it is the life 
aims put into practice by men and women at large which 
determine the character of the human venture. 


Here, then is the beginning of an answer to anyone 

n ernre!ed t th V ^ philoso P h y is R“> (l for. We have 

terpreted the question to mean essentially, Why try to 

aimrn fo nd 1 1 C C ° nditions u ” de ’ which menexisVorwhy 

temnt ; mU, f e 3 fT nal P ro g ram of conduct? Why at- 

Am our fn kn ? W < i dge of the world and wisdom of life? 
help a ” ' 15166 " something like this: We cannot 


heln it Ac mis: we cannot 

Idov , , A h V-2^IL- ein S s we seek information and em-\ 

aice wi l, !" h eh ° rate and d ‘S nif y our lot. Some acquaint- \ 
the sens h,e surrou 7 dl .og environment, some notion of * 
iud™ f 1 r thlI ? g ‘° do ln ordinar y situations, even some 

everyone d l'" " " b ° Und t0 be Acquired by 

wheTa "nro us. m ° re r S ° £ nder “"temporary conditions 
eye anln li T °f reading matter is spread before our 

our ear? AUh™ everh ' sd ngly bombarding 

rs. Although the knowledge and the abilities thus 
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gained may in many cases leave much to be desired, some 
persons are in this manner provided with a theory of life 
and a program of living, both of a high order of excel- 
lence. 

Granting all this, is it philosophy? Surely most people 
would not think so. The word “philosophy” seems to 
them among the highbrowest of words. But the word 
“philosophy,” like other words, denotes more than one 
kind of object. It does so even when lay philosophy is re- 
ferred to, some lay philosophies, as already intimated, 
being superficial hand-to-mouth schemes of immediate 
advancement, while others are life plans broadly and 
generously conceived. And besides lay philosophy there is 
professional or technical philosophy, which also occurs 
in variations of depth and scope, all differing from lay 
philosophies in being the work of trained formulators of 
world and life views. 


in 

Suppose the broader conception is allowed to stand, 
are the two types, the nonprofessional and the profession- 
al, completely independent enterprises, or is the philos- 
ophy of philosophers the refinement of what is begun by 
the layman? 

On this point there is no general agreement. And since 
an adequate discussion- of the problem would take us 
away from the main task, let us tentatively accept the 
second alternative without argument and discover, if we 
can, how the non-professional philosophy may move in 
the direction of depth and breadth of insight, and may do 
so with the help of those for whom philosophy is a pro- 
fession. f 

One thing should scarcely need mentioning. The phi- 
losopher is expected to think with uncommon intensity 
and to reach out for the ultimate in wisdom. He is be- 
lieved to follow up every clue that might possibly help 
in piecing together a picture of the world in totality, and 
to travel further and dig deeper than any other thinker 
in the search for the true criteria of value. This is an 
idealization, but it is more true than false. The philoso- 
pher does belong at the opposite pole from those who 
rest satisfied with superficial observation and short-range 
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ideals, or who practice the theory that ideas and emotions 
are self-justifying, so that everyone has a right to believe 
and feel as he likes, if only he believes and feels sincerely. 
A narrow, slipshod attitude toward fact and value, how- 
ever well intentioned, is the very antithesis of the phil- 
osophic temper of mind. 

Surely this determination to face things as they actually 
are ~ t hi n g s singly and things collectively — is unusual. A 
businessman will think hard about business problems; a 
man of science will be keen in setting up and following 
through laboratory experiments; a military leader will 
do his best to figure out how to win victory over the 
enemy; but with respect to the larger issues of life, or 
even important sections of that life, businessmen, scien- 
tists, military leaders, and most of the rest of us tend to 
give up thmkmg altogether. We prefer to let someone else 

o the thinking for us. We do not choose to engage in that 
kind of mental effort. 

P hilos °Phers encourage us to make just 
that kind of mental effort. They want us to be educated 
persons—an educated person being, in Mildred McAfee’s 

1 "f P hr , a ?, e ’ T ? ne who thi nks more than is necessary 
for survival. It is true, there is a species of philosopher 

who plants a tiny seed of doubt in some susceptible crev- 

. y° ur mind and nurses it along until a bliehtimr 

in^And^tt^ ha u T 63 ? over the ™hole of your 8 think S 

uldn^nf Jr! ‘r 6 kmd who P re tends to conjure the 
ultimate of reality from an item of personal experience 

And of course there is the more common variety the one 

for°abst 8 act 'idea " ° f s Peeulative meditation 

hihit d which he can mount and proudly ex- 

Ws ° f Ule Wr ^hng. darting particu- 

. ,. w ° L se habitat is the current of events. Nevertheless 

and n oVie^htn ff t0 th etI l er ’ P hil °s°P hcr s are the most activti 
at itc k ^‘"i? thinkers in the community. Philosophy 

by Brian P^n T ^ sl -° gan the title of a b °°k 

Damned. ? an Aust rahan journalist: Think— or Be 

IV 

beVntelHeemfn ^ P rofessional philosopher proposes to 
ne intelligent in this rigorous and specific fashion that anv 

man or woman who goes to him fn the hope of refining 
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his nonprofessional outlook, sharpening his ideas, en- 
larging the pattern of his thinking, and sending its roots 
deeper into reality, finds the improvement he desires. He 
may be disconcerted by the task proposed, may even be 
shocked by the renovation demanded in his views, but 
few who make the trial will be sorry for having under- 
taken it. They will recognize that they have become more 
mature than they were before, more critical of offhand 
beliefs, more concerned for the quality of the evidence on 
which opinions are based. William James, in the manu- 
script of a book left to be published after his death, offers 
some reasons why professional philosophy does this serv- 
ice. He wrote: 

The principles of explanation that underlie all tilings without ex- 
ception, the elements common to gods and men and animals and 
stones, the first whence and the last whither of the whole cosmic 
procession, the conditions of all knowing, and the most general rules 
of human action— these furnish the problems commonly deemed 
philosophic par excellence; and the philosopher is the man who finds 
the most to say about them. 

One of the consequences is, as he also said, that the 
study of philosophy “rouses us from our native dogmatic 
slumber and breaks up our caked prejudices.” And since 
this is one of its consequences, he expressed his faith in 
philosophy in these words: 

To know the chief rival attitudes towards life, as the history of 
human thinking has developed them, and to have heard some of the 
reasons they can give for themselves, ought to be considered an essen 
tial part of liberal education. Philosophy, indeed, in one sense of the 
term is only a compendious name for the spirit in education which 
the word "college” stands for in America. 

Since philosophers start with so much in common, one 
might expect a considerable unanimity among them as 
to first principles. This expectation is not realized. The^ 
typical philosopher is an intellectual lone wolf. It is his 
genius to envisage the sum of things with his own eyes 
and to refuse to depend on the eyes of another. He is at 
one with his colleagues in the intensity of his gaze, and in 
the field it embraces, though even this statement cannot 
be taken as literally true; but he glories in the employ- 
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ment of this intense and rangy vision to report a meta- 
physical landscape no other ever saw in just that perspec- 
tive or in just that concatenation of shapes and colors. 

Still, it is not impossible to classify philosophies on the 
basis of similarities in their interpretation of the world 
and their attitude toward fact and value. At least four 
interpretations or world views appear in the Platonic dia- 
logues and no doubt could even when they were written 
summon tradition in their support. These four have per- 
sisted or have been revived again and again and are “liv- 
ing hypotheses” today. 

Theie is the atomistic materialism of Democritus, one 
of the greatest thinkers of antiquity, whom Plato disdains 
to mention by name. In our own day this is the view usu- 
ally ascribed to natural science. 

There is the moral indifferentism of Thrasymachus, a 
philosophy of life which Plato endeavors to refute in the 
human interest. According to Thrasymachus, all the so- 
called virtues are disguised forms of self-seeking, and a 
realist will recognize them as such and not allow himself 

to be fooled. This conception is alive among us as the 
doctrine that might makes right. 

As a third philosophy, there is the relativism of Pro- 
tagoras, the anthropos metron doctrine: “Man is the 
measure of all things, of the existence of things that are, 
and of the nonexistence of things that are not.” The 
contemporary form of this scheme of life is by some iden- 
tified as pragmatism, which is looked upon as a social 
hybrid, the result of crossing three theoretical strains: 
biological evolution, business ambition, and America’s 
reputed infatuation with size. 

Finally, there is the immaterialistic philosophy of Plato 
himself, separated as by a continent from the other three, 
t he spirit of it is detachment from nature in the usual 
meaning of that term, despair of humankind, and con- 
tempt for daily affairs. The philosopher’s aim is contem- 
plation of the supersensible, which assures him the best 
attainable in this transitory earthly existence, and 
prepares his soul for its eternal abode in the work} to 

•°j lt ,S ’ a * ter all « a city in heaven, not on earth, 
which is discussed at length in Plato’s Republic. The re- 
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ply of Socrates to Plato’s brother, Glaucon, when he said, 
“I do not believe that there is such an one anywhere on 
earth,” sums up the ideal of the whole book: 

In heaven, I replied, there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, 
which he who desires may behold, and beholding, may set his own 
house in order. But whether such an one exists, or ever will exist, in 
fact, is no matter; for he will live after the manner of that city, 
having nothing to do with any other. 

Moreover, nowhere else does Plato bring to bear his 
lavish poetic gifts and his powers of colorful imagery with 
the same abandon, deploy such psychological and logical 
resources, or speak with anything like the same intensity 
of feeling, as in the portrayal of the soul and its super- 
natural home. John of Patmos is no more exuberantly 
imaginative and far less graphically concrete in his Reve- 
lation of the Heavenly Jerusalem than Plato of Athens 
is in his vision of that other world from which all the ills 
and wrongs of this present life are banished, and change 
and imperfection are swallowed up in the eternally 
changeless and perfect. 

The contemporary progeny of Platonism, as everyone 
knows, is a large one. Numerous church religions, most 
of them committed to the worthlessness of natural man; 
“new thought” movements variously compounded of 
myth and mysticism; classical humanism with its con- 
tempt of current biological psychology, its genteel con- 
descension toward science, especially social science, and 
its super-emphasis upon “the Reason”; religious, social, 
and political projects that insist on the union of Chris- 
tian dogma and democratic ideals as the sole foundation 
of civilization; and many other undertakings in religion, 
education, and politics, claim or acknowledge or have a 
more or less direct descent from Plato. 

In the same manner post-Platonic philosophies are re- 
ducible to types growing out of their relation to Aristotle, 
the Stoics, or the Epicureans, to Thomas Aquinas, or to 
modern innovations from Descartes to the present, in- 
cluding those most strongly affected by experimental 
science, the theory of evolution, or recent revolutionary 
developments in mathematical physics. 
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It may be objected that, in spite of such simplification, 
the philosophic offering is still too bewildering to be of 
help to an amateur who wants to improve his nonprofes- 
sional outlook. Fortunately there are yet simpler listings. 
A typical example is one by Henry A. Wallace. That it 
is the work of a layman should be counted in its favor, 
since we want to discover what value acquaintance with 
professional philosophizing may have for ordinary life. 

The following paragraph is from Wallace’s little book, 
The Century of the Common Man: 


There are three great philosophies in the world today. The first, 
based on the supremacy of might over right, says that war between 
nations is inevitable until such time as a single master race domi- 
nates the entire world and everyone is assigned his daily task by an 
arrogant, self-appointed Fuehrer. The second-Marxian philos- 
ophy says that class warfare is inevitable until such time as the pro- 
letariat comes out on top, everywhere in the world, and can start 
building a society without classes. The third-which we in this coun- 
ty know as the democratic Christian philosophy-dcnies that man 
was made foi war, whether it be war between nations or war between 
classes, and asserts boldly that ultimate peace is inevitable, that all 
men are brothers, and that God is their Father 


A casual reader of this summary of the great philo- 
sophic positions might possibly overlook a qualifying 
clause of importance. It is, says Wallace, “we in this 
country who know the third as “the democratic Chris- 
tian philosophy.” But he has not left it at that. He makes 

I1 ™ ea . I ?^ l 1 S . S s ° clear that even the casual reader should 
get it. This democratic philosophy,” he writes, “per- 

vades not only the hearts and minds of those who live 

y the Christian religion, both Protestant and Catholic, 

but of those who draw their inspiration from Moham- 

S an .! S ™' J u< ? aism > Hinduism, Confucianism, and other 
aitns. I hat is to say, democratic philosophy occurs in 
association with diverse religious creeds. It is present in 
any fanh that preaches “the doctrine of the dignity of 
each individual human soul, the doctrine that God in- 
tended man to be a good neighbor to his fellow man, and 
. e doctrine of the essential unity of the entire world . . .” 
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VI 

In the context of the present discussion the thing of 
chief significance about Wallace’s classification is its basic 
assumption regarding the nature of philosophy. Philoso- 
phy is taken to be primarily an attitude toward life and 
only incidentally a cosmic theory. This is a telltale as- 
sumption. It places the classifier. It indicates that he is in- 
terested in practical as against speculative wisdom. While 
this is as it should be, since he is a layman, not a profes- 
sional philosopher, it is well to make the point explicit. 
Possibly professional philosophy is intrinsically a search 
lor speculative finality and only thereafter for wisdom in 
practical living. Should this actually be the aim of phi- 
losophy, laymen, I think, had better devote themselves 
to the improvement of lay philosophy and look for no 
help from philosophic experts. 

Consider a typical statement by a most honored phi- 
losopher. “Speculative Philosophy,” says Alfred North 
Whitehead, “is the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, 
necessary system of general ideas in terms of which every 
element of our experience can be interpreted.” He thinks 
this speculative knowledge important because by means 
of such a system of interpretation “everything of which 
we are conscious, as enjoyed, perceived, willed, or 
thought, shall have the character of a particular instance 
of the general scheme.” Now doubtless such a “general 
scheme,” when achieved, is an intellectual triumph of the 
first order, deserving to rank as a creative accomplishment 
with the supreme generalizations of science or the greatest 
works of art. And like these it cannot but bring rare 
satisfaction to the genius in whose mind it originally 
takes form. Moreover, it will have high value for all those 
who find these intellectual structures a source of mental 
stimulation or emotional refreshment. 

But how about the general public? A “necessary system 
of general ideas” will have no significance for the men 
and women whose life aims must be realized through 
everyday commitments. However busy they may be with 
practical matters or however successful in making their 
way therein, most of them want something more life- 
filling than economic or social success, more mind-filling 
than knowledge of the world as they find it spread out 
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before their eyes; but it must be germane to what they are 
involved in doing and hence of a piece with the world in 
which they are busy. 

Let us consider this matter more closely. Men are to go 
to professional philosophy lor the broadening and deep- 
ening of the philosophy picked up in the process of living. 
If that purpose is to be fulfilled, such help must be forth- 
coming. Personally I firmly believe that it is forthcoming, 
but only if professional philosophy bears a certain rela- 
tion to the obligations of life as plain men and women 
face them. 


Philosophy of the type we have just evaluated docs not 
measure up to this requirement. Its thinking is concen- 
trated upon all-inclusiveness and finality. This objective 
is beyond human attainment. It is beyond the attainment 
of the masters in tested inquiry, the physical scientists, 
not to speak of investigators whose findings, bv virtue of 
their less exacting method, must fall still further short. 
And this situation holds down the philosopher as it does 
all other thinkers. There is simply no way whereby a 
searcher can escape the relative nature of the true or the 
good or the beautiful of which he may catch sight. 

And could a philosopher get around the "disability 
which no other investigator can, plain men and women, 
who must keep their feet on the earth and their eyes 
on where they are going, would still have to make their 
way lrom the relatively worse to the relatively better. 
Consequently, a philosopher of absolutes cannot help 
them And he, too, would become aware of this fact 
quickly enough were he less oblivious to the problems in- 

,? e “ lrl r tlle application of his speculative absolutes to 
tne specific circumstances of practical experience. 

Furthermore, there is the fact, which John Dewey has 
pointed out, that wisdom is not an intellectual term It 

tC ! m f. U c , loes not denote profound, systematic 
knowledge of the ultimate pattern of things, but an ac- 
lve preference for the best ends and means of life It is 
loyalty to the better values, to the goods which are satis- 

esJ in'h - he - lght ° f refl ection; and it implies active inter- 

eniovmen n t gl <? g f lhOSe g00t } S into more general and secure 

wU°,i far if* Can be made out > the earth was not 
W H he ha PP lness and dignity of mankind in 
view. We must attain both of them through struggle, in 
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part each one for himself and in part in co-operation one 
with another. The more successfully we hit upon the best 
way to go about this the more meaningful and joyous 
and touched with beauty our existence can be made. 
Technical philosophy will be useful to laymen in this 
emergency in proportion as it furthers the attainment of 
this moral wisdom. 


VII 

Is it possible for philosophy to meet these human 
specifications and yet measure up to scholarly standards? 
The answer depends upon whom you ask. My answer is 
a confident affirmative. 

And what will professional philosophy so conceived 
do for the nonprofessional who makes its acquaintance? 
My answer is that it will do more for him than any other 
discipline can. 

For one thing, it will work upon him in the same man- 
ner that intimate contact with mature philosophy of any 
kind does. It will break down the walls set up by habitual 
notions and feelings; will free him from the dominion of 
immediate appeals, from provincialism of ideas and nar- 
rowness of spirit, and thus aid in the emancipation of 
his mind. Superstitious credulity, dormant in almost all 
of us and active in the vast majority, will, so far as he is 
concerned, be recognized for what it is. Occult explana- 
tions, which still exercise enormous and harmful power 
over mankind, will lose the intellectual standing still so 
widely accorded to them wherever rational insight is weak. 
He will experience new interest in the value side of exper- 
ience even as the whole process of evaluation is brought 
under critical scrutiny. Above all, he will gain in central- 
ity of vision, in striking contrast with the mixture of con- 
fused and contradictory attitudes induced by the conflict- 
ing demands of present-day society. 

/ VIII 

To these benefits sure to result from contact with any 
responsible philosophy, others of a distinctive sort will ac- 
crue from the particular philosophy which we are advocat- 
ing. For this philosophy has taken a distinctive task upon 
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itself and is therefore characterized by attributes which 
do not belong to the philosophic profession as such. It is 
from these unique attributes especially, that most help is 
to be gained by the men and women who must continue 
to do the work of the world. The novel feature of this 
philosophy is the closeness of its relationship with hu- 
man affairs. It is an indigenous philosophy, whose ideals 
are the outgrowth of those affairs rather than exotic rari- 
ties sponsored by intellectuals whose ideals are those of 
the connoisseur. 

Among the more essential of these distinctive attributes 
is the tying up of every meaning to a concrete object or a 
denotable doing or undergoing. People in everyday life 
have acted on this principle ever since they have reflected 
upon conduct. They have become more and more aware 
in the course of time that the real significance of thoughts 
and words is to be looked for in some tangible object or 
some actual deed or something observable going on. It 
is merely in relation to moral ideals, the “higher life,” the 
things of the spirit" — all believed to be confined to an 
area where the natural man's step is unsure — that most 
men have shown a willingness to accept the experience 
of emotional elevation, the sense of intellectual achieve- 
ment, or even a feeling of relief from a burden of guilt, in 
lieu of an objective reference or an operational test. 

The philosophy before us undertakes to move common- 
sense wisdom toward its full potential orbit. It teaches 
that not only in practical matters, but everywhere, no 
word has any other significance than the specific thing 
to which it points; that every thought, however subtle or 
tine-spun, and every ideal, however lofty, means the con- 
auct or behavior it is fitted to produce, or the specific ex- 
perience it is to eventuate in, if it means anything at all. 
Confucius, Socrates, Jesus, Galileo, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abr a ham Lincoln, John Stuart Mill, William James, 
John Dewey— these are some of the names on the roster 

ot the great ones who have contributed to the advance- 
ment of this conception. 

It will take time for this realistic idealism to become 

general. At the moment some leaders in formal education 

n organized religion are intensifying their opposition 

to its spread and we would be foolhardy to minimize their 
combined influence. 
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The human race, however, is growing up. Men the 
world round are becoming better and better acquainted 
with the actualities which condition their physical and 
economic lives. It is a fair surmise that they will likewise 
become better and better acquainted with the actualities 
which condition their aspirational lives. Progressive spirit- 
ed men and women are increasingly disposed to trans- 
late ideas and ideals into terms of conduct, into programs 
of action. They see through campaign oratory, religious 
magic, academic jargon, and other forms of hocus-pocus, 
to the worthy or unworthy aims behind these conscious 
or unconscious deceptions. They, too, have influence, and 
it is sure to grow. Men can reject the merely verbal and 
choose the concretely real even as idealists. They can learn 
to do it more generally. Something like this must happen 
— or the whole human undertaking on this planet will 
go down into an abyss of darkness and misery which so 
far has never overtaken more than a portion of mankind. 


The deepest source of a man’s philosophy, the one that shapes and \ 
nourishes it, is faith or lack of faith in mankind. i 

The Human Enterprise 


Chapter 1 

- Man* 

I 

The human drama is contingent upon physical nature 
and also upon human nature. We must become a little 
better acquainted with the hero of the play. Or is he the 
villain? Hero or villain, he is incredibly elusive. It is 

of him that Stephen Benet has written in John Brown's 
Body: 

Swift runner, never captured or subdued. 

Seven-branched elk beside the mountain stream, 

I hat half a hundred hunters have pursued 

But never matched their bullets with the dream. 

How shall we go about it to get a fair report? Spectacu- 
lar individuals are not hard to pick out, but a conclusion 
based upon these alone would be worthless. A too-limited 
survey can yield nothing of value, while an attempt at 
universality will end by mistaking a shadow for a solid 
object. Nor may we substitute an abstraction— “human 
nature ” — for human beings in their endlessly varied par- 
ticularity. 

The business seems pretty nearly hopeless. How shall 
we bnng under one category Confucius, the humanist; 
Buddha, the enlightened; and Jesus, the spiritually- 
minded? Is there a formula that will do justice to Socra- 
tes, Plato, Aristotle, Pericles, Alcibiades — each unmatched 

IT mi u and P ersonalit y? Can the prophets of Israel be 

rough t into one pattern with the worldly kings against 
whom they thundered? The Pharaohs of Egypt were man; 
so were the Emperors of Rome, the Genghis Khans, 
Alexand ers, and Napoleons, the Popes of the Church, the 

by* App l^t -c/n t u ry roV t s^I nc? by M&X 0tt0 ’ Copyrieht ’ 1940 * 
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Luthers, Calvins, and Wesleys. Florence Nightingale must 
have a place by the side of Cleopatra. There must be 
room for Savonarola and Benvenuto Cellini, for St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and Cesare Borgia, for Gladstone and Hux- 
ley, for Clemenceau and Woodrow Wilson. The list is 
endless, even of conspicuous personages. 

And if we look in another direction as we must, and 
try to bring together into one representation the middle 
classes, the underprivileged struggling many, the dere- 
licts of humanity drifting about in the backwaters of 
civilization, the underworld of criminals and outcasts 
and such bizarre worlds as Hollywood; if we remember 
Gertrude Stein’s words, “I was then and ever since filled 
with the fact that there are so many millions always liv- 
ing and each one is his own self inside him” — that is, if 
we think of mankind, made up of individual human be- 
ings each following his own peculiar interests, each con- 
ditioned by his own peculiar talents and opportunities, 
we need not be told that a mathematically accurate de- 
scription is unattainable. 

It is not only because of their endless variety that men 
are baffling. Each individual is baffling. How explain the 
gorgeous versatility of Shakespeare or Bach? Who can 
elucidate Abraham Lincoln? What key will unlock the 
inner secret of Victoria Woodhull or Mary Baker Eddy? 
Is there a net to capture the volatile spirit of Lawrence 
of Arabia? True, we feel little embarrassment in passing 
judgment on less gifted men and women. But the fault, 
excusable enough, is in our obtuseness. The puzzle is 
there. Every biography is a post-mortem performed upon 
a body that is dead. The poet has asked the unanswerable 
question which each of us in his own way has asked him- 
self: 

You can weigh John Brown's body well enough. 

But how and in what balance weigh John Brown? 

No, we cannot hope to reach a final answer. Much of 
the story will remain untold. It must be enough if the 
more obvious traits of human personality and the more 
pronounced currents of human striving are made a little 
more unmistakable. 
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Man has speculated about himself, his origin, nature, 
and destiny, for at least four thousand years. I races of 
such speculations are found in those early times, and 
there are hints that the problem was then already old in 
the culture of China, India, Crete, Babylonia, Egypt. 
Shocking characteristics were among the earliest to be 
discovered and published, and the fear has often been 
expressed that the human race would ultimately come to 
a bad end. The idea of salvaging the good in mankind 
by selecting a small minority of the best and rejecting the 
mass, has been advocated by men as far apart in time as 
King Gilgamesh and President Conant. 

Today, cynicism about mankind has spread over a 
wider area and bitten deeper than before. It has spread 
beyond the borders of the literati and intelligentsia to the 
plain people upon whose healthy confidence in life we 
are dependent for ethical as for physical renewal. It has 
spread farther and bitten deeper still. It has found its 
way into the outlook of youth. This widespread cynicism, 
unrelieved as it is by any hope of an earthly Utopia or 
a heavenly City of God, has no parallel in history. P. S. 
Richards is correct when he declares that we have reached 
a pass where: “The question is no longer whether we can 
believe in God, but whether and in what sense we can 
believe in man.’* 

The hopelessness about himself into which contem- 
porary man has fallen is reinforced by the belief in his 
animal ancestry. This is accepted today as uncritically as 
the belief in his divine origin was accepted a few gener- 
ations ago. Carl Sandburg speaks the mind of the age in 
his poem “Wilderness’’:| 

There is a wolf in me . . . fangs pointed for tearing gashes . . . 
a red tongue for raw meat . . . and the hot lapping of blood— 

I keep the wolf because the wilderness gave it to me and 
the wilderness will not let it go. 

There is a fox in me ... a silver-grey fox ... I sniff and guess . • • 
I pick things out of the wind and air ... I nose in the dark 

night 

and take sleepers and eat them and hide the feathers . . . 

I circle 

and loop and double-cross. 
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There is a baboon in me . . . clambering-clawed . . . 
dog- faced . . . 

yaping a galoot’s hunger . . . hairy under the armpits. 

... I keep the 

baboon because the wilderness savs so. 

And not a wolf, a fox, and a baboon only, but a hog, a fish, an 
eagle, a mocking bird, and much besides: 

O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie, inside my ribs, under my bony 
head, under my red-valve heart: I am a pal of the world: 

I came from the wilderness. 

The poem, even in the mutilated form here given, stirs 
something deep in the reader, something which he feels 
he is, or has been taught to believe he is, and this feeling 
or belief separates him intellectually from his grand- 
fathers more profoundly than oceans separate peoples. 
Just now there is no alternative view. It is either special 
creation or biological evolution. Of these, the latter is 
far superior as a theory which harmonizes the known 
facts. We may hope that in time some ingenious thinker 
will hit upon a new interpretation, but until then the 
theory of evolution must be conceded to hold the ground. 

Evolution must be accepted, but every evolutionist is 
not committed to the deductions which some evolutionists 
draw from evolutionary premises. Many such deductions 
are unfounded. Especially is this true of well-known por- 
trayals of man. These are frequently poor likenesses. The 
claim is made, for example, that in virtue of man’s animal 
inheritance, he is in essence identical with his next of 
kin among living creatures; and this being so, that the 
best solution for troublesome human problems is to be 
found in the study of analogous problems as they occur 
in -their infrahuman form among the apes. A psycho- 
pathologist in California is reported to this effect: “Men 
and women have been trained by the demands of civili- 
zation to cover their natural impulses with many layers 
of disguises till it is very difficult to detect the real indi- 
vidual under the cloak.” Now “monkeys are human be- 
ings without their masks on.” Therefore “if we want to 
know how to behave, according to the way nature made 
us if we want to know what is good for our instincts, we 
must study the monkeys.” A colony of thirty monkeys 
which he maintained enabled him to discover human in- 
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stincts in their natural form. From the study of the sex 
life of apes he claimed he was able to pick up useful clues 
to the natural sex needs of human beings, and to study 
the various forms of misery resulting from the conflict 
between the artificial limits imposed by civilized society 
and impulses natural to human beings as simians, which 
alter all they are and can never cease to be. 


hi 


This ingenious theory, which is interesting on its own 
account, is even more interesting as an illustration of 

3* f wldel y accepted type of explanation afreets the 
study of man. The genetic or historical method has accus- 
tomed us to the dea that we come closest to explaining 
a th ing when we have discovered how it came to be. From 
this we have passed to the belief that a things real nature 

PnmitWe u atheT tkan 171 its d ™ e ‘°ped . 
form. Early religions were the outgrowth of fear- relieion / 

“ therefore a form of terror. The earliest moraT codes/ 

We n e k ' V L ys wblcb tbe members of a tribe were com- 
C to observ 'e by those in power; consequently right 
is a name for might. The acts of a baby are purely e-o 
centric; hence every human deed is self-centered The 
simp est psychic behavior is the stimulus-response reflex- 
follows that human personality is “an easily inder- 

Turninff 6 from 8 ^- 0 - 11 ° £ stimulu s-response behavior.” 
as Tse g actriirn g, ° n ’- m °K ra ? ity ’ bch " vior - personality 

as tnese actually occur in their complexitv and vanViJ 
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port investigations which cannot legitimately be neglect- 
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ed by one who seeks information on the nature of man. 
The more the scientific student of the anthropoid apes 
learns about them, as Mr. Yerkes testifies, “the more help- 
ful lessons for mankind he discovers in their relations to 
their world and to one another." It is perhaps a natural 
solicitude for human dignity, though certainly a mistaken 
one, which disdains to study the animals next below us 
as a means of enlarging and deepening knowledge -of 
mental processes, social relations, and methods of learn- 1 
ing. Why refuse to study complicated questions in sim- > 
plified form? 

To insist upon the propriety of studying monkeys 
does not turn them into men. There are advantages in 
dealing with problems in simplified form, provided we 
do not then mistake them for the complex problems 
which are to be solved. No doubt the study of the past 
throws light upon the present, but the present is not 
therefore the past. The creature that became man 
emerged as less than human in the evolution of the pri- 
mates, and we have not escaped the influence of that 
fact. This does not prove that he never emerged at all, or 
that man is today what he was when he emerged. If he has 
not shaken off all traces of his long ascent, why must we 
conclude that he has not shaken off any? 

Man is what he is, not what he was. No epoch or hour 

of history has greater authority than the present epoch 
and hour. The stage at which man has arrived is at least 
as authentic a revelation as any which may be selected 
from the ages left behind. That this shows him to be 
something very different from what we find in the brute is 
indisputable, unless we ascribe higher truth to methodo- 
logical abstractions than to concrete realities. Man. is 

/ capable of doing and suffering in a way that his animal 
brother is not. He is tortured by fears and lured by hopes | 
to which the ape is stranger. No ape brews the venom of 
human hatred nor does he transform passion into love. ■ \ 
Apes speak no language, accumulate no tradition, never 
see the tragic or the funny side of things. They cannot f 
invest their energies in schemes of conduct or sacrifice 
their lives for illusions. 

Why is it that we cannot really understand ape psy- 
chology? Because we cannot return, even in imagination, 
to the simplicity of the ape's outlook and reactions. Is it 
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for the same reason that we do not sound the bottom of 
human personality? It is not. It is because we are unable 
to master the complexity of man’s interests and responses. 
Once gain a sense of man's enormous power and pathetic 
fraility, his resistless intelligence and clinging stupidity, 
his tender sympathy and refined cruelty, his possible no- 
bihty and coarseness— in a word, hold him before the 
mind in the bewildering actuality of his present being 
and it is impossible to identify him with what he was be- 
fore he had become what he is. 

IV 

The bewildering actuality of his present being — sup- 
pose we had a full comprehension of that. We would have 
made a good beginning in our knowledge of man, but 
only a beginning, tor man is much more. If we are iusti- 
led in rejecting the notion that a thing’s “essence” is to 
be found in what it was in a past stage, we cannot claim 
that it is to be found in what it is now, neglecting what it 
has been. We must go at least as far as Aristotle felt it 
necessary to go. We must transcend a thing’s local tran- 
sient occurrence and attain to an appreciation of its sig- 

of fi ks kTnd hCn V ’ eWed ‘ n lhC co,Uext of other examples 
i °! 1Ce t " as ', what is, did not explode into ex-4 

are even? °i b ? nk not * 1,n S ness - II had a history. Things! 
e events, deeds are rhythms; and “the lesson of life?” 

ceiuirr^t° n Sa ‘ d ’- * S \° b , elleve what the Years and the 
of Mr i S ay 3gamSt t le h ° Urs: t0 resist tbe usurpation 
lilfnn f 1 t0 P enetrate to their catholic sense.” Re- 
ri“ ,nple ' mUSt - bc Seen as k composes itself 

one particularized type of religion to another 4 get a 

£ f? hlng dee P and urgent, something forever 
forming itself anew yet never coming to perfect expres- 

ecNnl™ grOW ‘ n ? someth ing, very inadequately exhibit- 
ing,?-^ spec,fic instance, but suggested when the several 

lieton?n S lb?? , Studled ln their temporal succession, is re- 

S call it deCPer SenSe ’ thC Spirit ° f reli S ion > we some- 

So of every human project and institution. So of man 
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himself. We cannot learn too much of how his career ( 
began, nor of the stages where he rested in the long jour- 
ney down the centuries. Not that we may thereby hope I 
to come upon an early phase of human nature more tru- ! 
ly man than another — we have considered the futility of 
this attempt — but that we may attain to a standpoint 
superior to mere phases, and catch some meaning of the 
drama as a whole. The drama has a story to tell which 
no single act or episode discloses. 

As we attempt to survey the human venture in per- 
spective we can scarcely fail to detect significant charac- < 
teristics which may escape notice when attention is fixed J 
on a temporal cross-section. We observe that from re- 
motest antiquity man has refused passively to accept the 
world in which he happened to occur. No organism 
/ passively accepts the world, but the fact is conspicuous 
in the case of man. When we first discover him in the 
dimness of prehistory he is busy trying to cajole or compel 
the mysterious forces about him. His methods are crude, 
but they show his bent. He intends to have a hand in his 
destiny. Beginning as a creature all but at the mercy of <: 
circumstances, he slowly extends the area in which he 
is able to employ means in the attainment of ends. At 
first his projects are simple, his means weak and uncer- 
tain: simple weapons for hunting and fighting, simple 
devices for catching fish, simple implements for tilling 
the ground. But the projects take on greater and greater , 
proportions, the means grow more and more clever and 
powerful. In time he learns to bridle the forces of nature, 
enters upon an era of spectacular inventions, plans to 
make himself master of the planet for ages to come. 

Who, walking abroad in any great city today, can pic- ( 
ture the landscape of only a few centuries ago? Who, 
looking out upon the contemporary world with its amaz- | 
ing accumulation of mechanical power, its unbelievable 
multiplicity of devices for material comfort, its countless | 
organizations and institutions, can stretch his thought 
to match the accomplishment? One may indeed question j 
the high valuation often put upon the transformation of j 
the physical environment and lament the sacrifice of 
precious goods which it has cost; nevertheless considered 
purely as an accomplishment, no language is adequate to i 

its majesty. j 
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Few people have any true appreciation of these facts, 
but they would not object to them or deny their signifi- 
cance in a study of man’s place in the animal kingdom. 
When they assent to the animal interpretation of man 
it is on the side of impulse, not on the side of intelligence. 
It is there, in what he wants and feels, that they believe 
man has made no progress beyond the animal or savage. 
Nevertheless in this realm also, which, until a better 
term is invented, we may designate the realm of the 
spirit, man has shown it to be his nature to recreate. He 
has gradually elevated the ethical level of his life and 
manners. 

There are able people who deny this. They argue that 
man has made no moral progress whatever; that he has 
merely changed fashions in the garments under which 
he hides his fatal depravity. And it is not difficult to 
gather data which make the contention appear plausible. 
But if certain errors are guarded against, these data are 
less telling. Slowly throughout the centuries, and very 
rapidly in recent times, the great mass of mankind has 
pushed its way to the front, demanding and obtaining 
active participation in affairs. This great mass is prom- 
inently in our minds when we think of contemporary 
human nature, whereas when we think of human nature 
in ancient times we disregard the mass then existing and 
remember only the illustrious few or a selected group. 

No one in his senses would claim that men in the mass 
today live on a higher ethical plane than exceptional in- 
dividuals or an exceptional group of people did in a 
selected period of the past. One may, however, be quite 
in his senses and claim that the general ethical conscious- 
ness is a finer thing the world round than it was in earlier 
times. There is still much of superstition, brutality, and 
aesthetic indifference, but the power of agreeable fiction 
is less tyrannical than it once was, fellow feeling is effec- 
tive over a wider range, and interest in aesthetic experi- 
ence is more pervasive and liberal. This is moral gain. 

Nor is it true that man’s ethical outlook has not 
changed because the basic wants summed up in the words 
food, shelter, sex, continue to be motivating forces of 
action. They are not the simple cravings they were.»Each 
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has been enriched by inclusion within a growing com- 
plexity of interests; each has been refined by a nicer 
perception of consequences and a greater sensitivity of 
feeling. This would be obvious were we not trained to 
approach experience through theory. We dip an intel- 
lectual net into fluid experience and mistake a catch of 
abstractions for quivering life. We disregard the differ- 
ences between concrete behaviors, and are rewarded with 
the illusion of a quality common to them all. This we are 
pleased to regard as the essential character, although we 
never really come upon it, while the characteristics we do j 
come upon we take to be accidental , hence negligible. 

Well, it is just these neglected characteristics which en-. j 
able us to distinguish the behavior of one man from that 
of another. To improve morally does not mean to re- 
fashion an essence called human nature, or to cease to be 
involved in the impulses and habits without which we 
would not only cease to be human, but cease to be. It 
means to bring impulses and habits under the influence 
of criticism, so that the significance of right and wrong 
may be better understood, so that sympathetic imagina- 
tion may become more generous in its application, and 
the satisfactions aimed at may be more abiding. 

Are we to draw the conclusion from these facts that 
human history shows an undeviating progress upward? 
Scarcely. The picture is not so bright as that. There have 
been losses and gains, now the one, now the other. We 
have no way of telling whether, if other routes had been- 
chosen in place of those that were, mankind might not 
today be in a far better state, physically and morally. The | 
contention is simply that in man a being has been 
achieved who dissolves the world in his restless imagina- 
tion and precipitates it in dreams and schemes of better- I 
ment. It is his genius to form purposes and invent the 
instruments of their realization. He makes the power of 
natural forces and the succession of natural events re- 
sponsive to teleological vision, and thus alters the world I 
he inherits, the world in its material and also in its moral j 
aspects . Denied this opportunity in the realm of fact, he j 
transfers it to the realm of the imagination. Robbed of 1 
every compensating deflection, he sinks to the level of I 
the animal, or, in Mr. Santayana's phrase, “folds up his | 
heartland withers in a corner." * 
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VI 

If an adequate description of anything involves the 
consideration of its historic as well as its contemporary 
manifestations, what of possible developments still to 
come? Time has future as well as present and past di-\ 
mension. Consider religion once more. Had we gathered I 
together into one concept the qualities of all now existing 
religions and enlarged this by the inclusion of all the 
religions which from time to time have appealed to men, 
much would still be left out. Tendencies are alive in the j 
world today which will make the religions of tomorrow I 
something different from what they have so far been. 
And there will be tomorrow after tomorrow. This future 
aspect — what religion will become as men discover how 
to make new use of the propensities that are the sources 
of religion — must be taken into account. 

Nothing of which we know differs in this respect from 

religion, least of all man. Man's nature must be held 

include what he may become. Suppose Aristotle had givenf 

a perfect characterization of humanity as realized up to 

his day, would he have done justice to the theme? Did not 

men who came later show attainments and capacities 

which had not appeared up to that time? Yet the capacity 

necessary for this achievement must have been present 

even then. In other words, man was more than his present 

and his past disclosed. In some sense he ivas what he was 
still to be. 

Now what of this man of the future? What can safely 
be said of him.' This is a subject, if there is no other, on 
which we can agree. Of the man of the future we know 
nothing. One may at best puzzle a little about him and 
hazard a guess or two. Possibly all it comes to is a con- 
fession of one’s deepest hopes and aversions. 

•n C K US t ^ len h azar d the guess that a fruitful harmony 
will be found between impulses which at present are in 
conflict. For a very long time man’s animal ancestors were 
united with other animals in a generalized mammalian 
stock. Possibly the backward pull of this early relation- 
ship is still influential in subtle and powerful ways. It 
may play its part in a natural gregariousness, in a readi- 
ness to feel and think as the crowd does. On the other 
hand, ages ago man’s ancestors started off on what turned 
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out to be a human career. Something very urgent must 
have been operative in this venture. Possibly the potency 
of it is felt in the desire for independence and individual- 
ity. Whatever the explanation may be, men want to “team 
up" with others, often to the degree of being completely 
lost in the group, and they want to “go it alone," often 
showing an unwillingness to be interfered with by anyone. 

There have been times when these two needs — to be one 
with others and to be oneself — could be reasonably satis- 
fied in socially approved ways by everyone according to 
his capacity. But a number of developments in the recent 
past have produced conditions which make this more diffi- 
cult than formerly. How is the individual to put trust in 
feelings of social solidarity when practical affairs and pub- 
lic opinion, whose authority he cannot ignore, teach him 
that all human beings are isolated units competing with 
one another for the most of what each of them wants? 
How shall individuality be attained under circumstances 
which make collective action increasingly necessary? 

This double demand has made the realization of indi- 
viduality a problem in every age. Genuine individuality, 
as John Dewey has pointed out in Individualism Old and 
New, is possible only if the individual is a sustained and 
a sustaining element in a social whole. Therefore when 
this social whole disintegrates or moves toward a new 
and perhaps increased centralization of power, so that 
the individual is displaced, the desire for individuality 
will feel itself to be menaced. It felt itself to be thus 
menaced in the past in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in 
Medieval Europe, in the Europe of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and it feels itself thus menaced today. j 

Current outcries against encroachments upon individ- f 
ualism are not always prompted by a real concern for 
individuality. “Individuality for the many," says James ; 
Hart, “has long been little more than a joke. Try to imag^ j 
ine it for steel workers, for miners, for thousands in our j 
large cities. As the flood creeps higher others are menaced. 1 
the so-called educated classes, for example, and they think i 
it a present emergency." That is surely true. Persons who \ 
formerly acquiesced in the subversion of individuality 
because it did not touch their own, often oppose any step j 
in social planning that interferes with their freedom of j 
action. But it is not this class of persons only that is 
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disturbed. The danger to individuality of any kind is 
widely recognized today and its preservation is regarded 
as a difficult problem. 


VII 

The curtailment of freedom which is so noticeable a j 
phenomenon of our day endangers a most valuable at- • 
tribute of human nature. Nevertheless some limitation 
has become unavoidable. Individualistic ambitions can i 
no longer be permitted to have free play if larger and \ 
larger numbers of people are not to be deprived of a fair j 
chance in life. There may have been a time when un- 
restrained individualism was necessary in order that the 
earth might be possessed and turned to human uses. I 
do not think so, but if there was, that time is gone. There 
is now no escape from society and no place for socially 
irresponsible action. “Personal liberty,” “individual 
initiative,” and the individualism called “rugged” were 
conceived in a wide-open world that waited for exploi- 
tation by individuals for their personal advantage. The 
possible consequences of such individualism in our world 
are too serious to be risked, once they are anticipated. 
That much at least has been demonstrated by what has 
happened. Even the ideal of “knowledge for its own 
sake now institutionalized and organized as a profession, 
cannot with safety be allowed to set itself up as superior 
to social demands. 

Unfortunately, every restriction of freedom carries with 
it the ill-chance of destroying something of inestimable 
,worth. No single stage in the evolution of the human 
species was so significant as the emergence of the indi- 
vidual self, the occurrence in nature of centers of novel 
experience, novel ardors, novel ideas, novel achievements 
of a practical nature. It is deplorable that encroachments 
on freedom too often bear down hardest upon the best 
kind and permit the worst kind to escape. 

If individuality is to be safeguarded, or preserved at 
all, a distinction will have to be made between its social 
and its antisocial forms. For individual potentialities will 
m the future be compelled to realize themselves along 
with, rather than over against, community of effort with 
others. It will take the hardest kind of hard thinking 
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to make the change with a maximum of gain and a 
minimum of loss. Strong opposition will have to be met 
coming from those who do not know what it is all about 
and those who know only too well what it is all about. 
Interests and occupations will have to be reshaped in 
heretofore unheard-of ways. 

This change may take more creativeness and courage 
than we possess. If we are wise and courageous enough, 
have time enough, and are favored by good luck, we may 
be able to institute a communal life in which the many 
will find new opportunity to enjoy novelty of experience 
in their personal tastes, in their relaxation, and in the 
work they do to make a living. If this co-operative form 
of individuality is out of the question, individuality for 
the many will vanish. It will be reserved for the few who 
prove to be powerful enough to seize and hold the 
privilege until their game too is up. The masses of us 
will take orders from those few. Individuality will either 
become communal, or in any liberal sense it will dis- 
appear, and with it will go the supreme quality of 
human nature. 


VIII 


Possibly another problem will gradually be solved. 
Until recently the institutions and occupations concerned 
with the production and distribution of food v clothing, 
and shelter were based upon the needs to be served. In 
the words of the economist, demand regulated supply. 
It does so no longer. The machinery of production and 
distribution has attained such vast proportions, so much 
is involved in its regular functioning, that demand has 
to be created to meet the supply. What was once a phase 
of activity subservient to life has become an end in itself. 

Perhaps not only an end, but the end. Year by year 
business institutions grow larger, absorbing smaller ones 
or crowding them to the wall. Experts are drawn in to 
deal with physical, chemical, economic, psychological 
problems. In the battle for markets the outposts are 
pushed farther afield, while the combat is intensified at 
home. With so much at stake it is natural that business- 
men should devote themselves to something besides busi- 
ness; that they should seek to influence the enactment and 
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administration of laws, national and international, and 
that they should try to control education and to supplant 
religion as the definer of ideals. 

Large numbers of people, among them many who are 

occupations, deplore the surrender 
of life to the enterprises necessary for making a living. It 
seems to them the result of forces which cannot be con- 
trolled. Let us hope they are wrong. They mistake the 
conditions they find existing for the ways things must 
necessarily be. It was once unthinkable that there should 
be religion without monopolistic priestcraft. It was form- 
erly believed that political government must have its 
center in a royal personage. The unexpected has come 
o pass. Is it not possible that man will learn to conduct 
business without being dominated by Business? May not 
e future leadership in business undertakings belong 
to those whose vision is not limited to business success? 

the present fashion, indeed the present necessity, may I 
lead to an intensified concentration on the production / 
and distribution of the things needed for the body. The ' 
fashion and the necessity may grow upon us. But this is 
ot sure to happen. Human nature is not necessarily £ 

dZT 5 nalUre - Wha ‘ man bas done in the past and # 
S™t that thC T‘ erial weakh of s °ciet y , instead of 

& ^ rc S c;„ h c r an achieven, ' M - ■>“ 


IX 


Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” Tohn Dewev 
has suggested that human nature has long been the doe 
of profess'ona 1 theorizing, with consequences in accS 

anrl ^ P r f ov T rb * There are many puzzling things in life, 
iunditvnf* the mos <- curious is the psychological pro- 
seern 7 of n° vehsts - Novelists, “mere writers of fiction,”! 

”thTnke°r,” y° W ^ ^ W ° men far better than «« 

abstraction^TV, them ’ T ,- e ! r P eo P le are not intellectual 
forces wh.Vh Th i ey 3r u 1Vmg creatu res responsive to 
2 , „‘ Ch ™ ke ° r break them - 11 is therefore signifi- 

the th;nL n ° V K 1StS ha ^ e a better opinion of people than 

to Hi!r£ kC K haVC ‘ They seem rather to like them, not 
to dislike them, as the thinkers do. 
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At any rate we must conclude, I think, that it is un- 
imaginative and unscientific to toss the majority aside 
as nonhuman. And it is rejecting the good with the bad in- 
discriminately, the promising and the hopeful human 
material along with that which is worthless and hopeless. 
One would have to be blind to see nothing but good in 
man or to see all men as equal in every respect, but one 
is just as blind not to see the good there is. Not until 
men in large numbers have freer access to the best fruits 
of civilization can we presume to say what they are capa- 
ble of. Their spontaneous delight in being part of ex- 
citing projects with their fellows is one of their conspicu- 
ous characteristics. They endure hardship, they take pride 
in their work, they suffer and do not lose hope, they 
press on with no certainty that their effort will be re- 
warded. Something much better might be made of all 
this than has yet been attempted. 

When those who influence men from above stop ap- 
pealing to fear and envy as stimulants to advancement, 
and respected institutions stop perpetuating and exploit- 
ing ignorance and superstition for good ends and for 
bad ends — in a word, when such destructive influences are 
replaced by organized means to bring the best in human 
nature, whatever it is, to expression — we may be able 
to decide what men and women have it in them to 
become. 

x 

Turning back over the route which this discussion has 
followed, the conclusion must be that man’s nature can- 
not be exhausted in one stratum of existence. He is what 
he is in the complexity and contradictoriness of his pres- 
ent striving. He is what he was in those ages of which he 
is the ripening fruit. He is what he shall find the means 
of becoming in the generations to be while yet his race 
may last. Being so much, he presents the appearance of 
hopeless contradiction, denying what he expresses, ex- 
pressing what he denies. In strictness indefinable, he de- 
fines himself every age and every hour. He escapes the 
neat formulas in which the unimaginative would capture 
him. He refuses to validate the graphs invented to pic- 
ture his career. No work of reason or art has portrayed 
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the depths to which he can sink or the heights to which 
he can rise. Helpless, without environmental opportunity, 
hard conditions have been unable to crush him, nor have 
favorable conditions lulled him to rest. He may come 
to naught in the end, but while the planet permits he will 
be, as Whitman said, “immense and interminable, ,, like 
the great rivers; he will be the “god in ruins” of Emerson, 
the “not yet formed” of Browning, the “indescribable 
focus of the universe” of Hardy. So that, committing the 
aesthetic impiety of giving a turn to the Carl Sandburg 
poem, we may say: 


O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie, inside my ribs, under 
my bony head, under my red-valve heart: 

I am a pal of the world. 


And I got something else. 

[[ drew me out of the wilderness, looking, looking 
r Vhereuer you meet me, you'll find me looking . . 
Yqu ll find me looking . . . looking . . . looking 


I Morality is a means for the satisfaction of human wants. In other 
Ivords, morality must justify itself at the bar of life, not life at the 
par of morality. 

Things and Ideals 


Chapter 2 

Ideals and Character* 


Last week I had the pleasure of rereading a book 
called Christian Morals by William Sewell, a former 
professor of moral philosophy in Oxford, England. Some 
books thicken your native bias and others help you to see 
the world from an angle not habitual with you. This 
book belongs to the latter class. It was written at a time 
when people were puzzled what to believe and what to 
do, even as we are today. The development and spread 
of new knowledge and the rise of new economic and social 
institutions had served to bewilder man, even as they 
have us. Professor Sewell wrote his book to the youth of 
his day with the purpose of meeting this situation. 

One striking difference between his temper and ours 
must impress even the casual reader. He has a very simple 
method to offer which, if followed, will lead youth from 
confusion and doubt to clearness and certainty. The 
method may be put in a series of steps. If a youth is un- 

1 certain what to think or do, let him settle one thing be- 
fore all others: let him not trust himself. Instead of 
trusting himself. Professor Sewell would have him turn 
for light to properly constituted authorities. Let him 
turn first to his parents. They have been divinely ap- 
pointed to stand by him in just such crises. Parents are 
(not infallible, but they are wiser, more experienced, than 
lyouth, and they have no reason to want to deceive. Besides 
parents, youth has civil rulers to look to. It is to the in- 
terest of civil rulers to guide people aright; but more 
than that, they have been appointed by heaven to perform 

• From address of the same title in Building Character, Proceed- 
ings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent Education, February, 
1928 Copvright, 1928, by the University of Chicago Press. Re- 
printed by 'special permission of The Association for Family Living, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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just this function, and the laws under which they operate 

uA , r r ° ots in the econom y of God. Their judgment 
should be accepted unless it is absolutely clear that a 

lgher authority is opposed. Superior to civil rulers are 

ministers of the Gospel, not in their own right, to be 

sure, but as spokesmen for the church, as channels for 

conveying religious tradition. By means of religious tra-f 

dition the illuminating will of God is brought to bear / 

UP w 11 ^ ,r cumstances and purposes of human life. I 
Well, then, let the puzzled young men or women turn 
to parents civil authorities, ministers of the Gospel, re- 
ligious tradition. In this way they are sure to obtain’ the 

^nd fanes'^ Strength necessar y for living life at its highest 


II 


H °w much of an appeal a book of this kind was able 
to make when it was published, about the middle of the 
last century 1 have no way of telling. But I know, and 

Jh« d J? U i’ how u much of an appeal it would make to 
hipr ^ul youths today. It would make none. The 

wo.dd C h y ° f - auth . ont 'f whkh Professor Sewell endorses 

in Hp C r e j ecte ^’ ar *d Wlt h 3 feeling of finality growing 
in degree aversely to the order which he adopts. g 

voiVrh nf the cl \ urd }- Is “ doubtful to anyone that the 
youth of our day is refusing to look to the church for 

guidance in the conduct of life? But the turning away 

is one of regret, not of disdain, as if in the hone that 

conceived ’S?* 0 " ^ the K church might be differently 
pi rations w once more become relevant to man’s as- 
pirations. With ministers the break is more clean-cut And 

rnt^ppSrth yo f uth , could be beguiied for " 

as ethical guides? P ° U,Clans are to be taken seriously 

between* the ST' the T most radical division is that 
trusts to oSt g , eraUOn s- In such matters, where one 
or loeical - C SCnse rather than to a statistical 

Kenerationfl °" ly V l bu ,or > h « rift bftwSn 
of the tilc t °f e ° f the outstandin g social phenomena 
never 1* \ ,° f not mean to say that this is something 

arc! of before. It has been heard of before, again 
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and again in special instances or in special groups. I 
think it may be questioned, however, whether there has 
ever before been so widespread, so sophisticated, so con- 
fident a challenge of the older by the younger generation. 
Affection for parents is probably more genuine and 
tender today than it ever was, as it is more frank and un- 
derstanding. But with this attachment goes a conviction 
that the two generations have come to live in worlds so 
different that youth must be permitted to define its own 
terms of satisfactory existence. 


iii 


For my part I am happy that the younger generation 
shows a lively inclination to stand guard at the portals 
of life, demanding to know by what right we of the older 
generation propose to determine what interests shall, and 
what interests shall not, be pursued. I wish the challenge 
were more spirited and uncompromising. Why? Because, 
as things stand, we are not qualified to play the role we 
assume. There are two reasons why we are not qualified: 
(i) The world in which youths of the present must find 
their ideals and achieve their characters is a world pro- 


foundly different, and in respects which have inescapable 
bearing on the problem, from the world in which we 
picked up our moral concepts and fashioned our char- 
acters. (2) The emotional world, the world of our chief 
interests, stands directly in the way of moral progress. 
Until we of the older generation are willing to pay some 
attention to these two sets of facts, until we can be shocked 
out of our complacency and can be got seriously to ex- 
amine into their significance with reference to moral 
possibilities of mankind, we cannot be of any real service 
to youth. The service we can be in any case is very limited, 
but we can be of none at all if we persist in acting on 
the assumption that because we were here first our ideals 
are therefore best and all character must be modeled after 
the patterns we approve. 


IV 


Let us briefly consider these two reasons. Let us see in 
what significant respects the intellectual environment has 
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the” ^physical* 1 wo^c/ of 'wliic^he 5 i^ me< ^ ' tQ ^ view that 

S^sSS: 

Of it. This vast mechanism W in h3 h h ? be . unconscious 
has its allotted nlare lict^’ W ^ lc 1 evei 7 human event 

to no cry Evty thouX ° "? r f. ason and responds 

aspiration of everv man ™ every * ccIin g, every act and 
an interlocked order of thin^ M V nd . chlld is caught in 
Philosophers, scientists Indf-eF PU . irresistibl Y on. 
clever demonstrations to sho™/?n° US i eaders have offered 
no difference to men’s hip-he/- 1 ? 3 * °S lc ally this makes 

responsible lor their conduct ^and^' Men ? re no less 
remains just where it was Rm d ,f Very v ? lue of life 
logically as psychological I v a I ? Cn d ? n , 0t bve so muc h 

make a difference Faith in him? e s X c f 1 °?°Srcally it does 
moral distinctions apnea? £ h n ( 1U 1 latIve ! s weakened; 
becomes apologetic- and men ollbtlul validity; idealism 

.pomiUe fir Keri7' y d ° "°‘ “ - 

age, are awa^oMhifTmerraret^ ° r paSt middle 
find it possible to devote on???? " 0t thlngs and Y et 

betterment. This does not “ elves to , causes of moral 

the theory with our heads not with” 1 UCl R F ° r We acce P l 

“•but do not believe it W? did nor° Ur hearts ’. We think 
where the materialistic conception of ?7 Up ln 3 world 
intellectual property. We ■ lfe was common 

belief prevailed that a supreme P % 3 ^ orld where the 
a ged affairs. This item of f ■? , guider of destinies man- 

losophy of nature we subscribed^™^- whatever phi- 
mto the fiber of our h?,?? d Tbat ,s what we took 
stratum of our responses f " g i. f lnto A tbe emotional sub- 
children did not and am 1 ^ e ’ ,4 nd tbat is what our 
their being. I ts p L ce T t T takl " g into the fiber of 

materialism of the schools or ?h ^ by the scie ntific 

materialism of the str??t ? H CrUder more subv ersive 

as it should be or as it sho.d? not arguing that this is 

to indicate a deep-sroimr diff d n0t - be ’ 1 am attempting 
ment. ... g difference in emotional commit- 
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Perhaps nothing shows the difference we are consid- 
ering more clearly than the newer psychology. The great 
word when we were young was discipline. Suffer hard- 
ness; be master of yourself; inhibit (to use a current 
word), inhibit your impulsive urges. This was the law 
and the gospel. Today the great word is “liberation.” 
from every side youth is instructed that repression of 
patural impulses is the root of all evil. Was there anything 
remotely comparable to this in the instructions repeated 
to us? We learned to associate liberation and the sense of 
shame. The modern way is to put the odium on inhibi- 
tion. If young men and women still hold themselves to 
standards— and they do— it must be with a feeling of 
doubt, if not guilt, for in the back of their heads is the 
conviction that repression is bad, and liberation good. 
And between those committed to this premise and those 
committed to its reverse there stretches a psychological 

gulf. 


v 

It must be clear that these considerations could be 
expanded and others added to the same effect. And it 
must be clear, too, that a generation which has grown 
up from childhood in a world dominated by the theories 
of physical science and the psychology of liberation and 
the generation which grew up in a world where these 
theories were forced to compete with rival doctrines for 
active allegiance must, in the deeper recesses of personal- 
ity, be strangers to each other. 

But, as suggested, this is only half the difficulty. The 
real pinch comes when we approach what we usually call 
practical life. I have said that our dominating interest 
stands in the way of moral achievement. Let us discuss 
this for a moment in the same sketchy way we have been 
compelled to discuss the other aspect of the problem. 

When we were young, two great ideas had power in our 
lives. We believed ourselves as a people to be working 
out on this continent a political and social common- 
wealth intended to guarantee the opportunity for a satis- 
fying life to every man, woman, and child. We often fell 
short in practice, and our ideal was in some of its features 
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utopian, but the thing we aimed at was vital and noble. 
This common faith is no longer alive in us. 

YVe were devoted to another idea. Methodists or not, 
we could sing with Charles Wesley: 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save. 

And fit it for the sky. 

This outlook tended in many cases to morbid and senti- 
mental exaggeration but in general it expanded our 
scheme of hfe into vaster regions and brought balance 
into our quest for material goods. We paused in making 
a living to meditate on the purpose of life. We were saved 
in some degree from becoming what our physical circum- 
stances would have made us, crass materialists, devotees 
.[ me \ e extern al comfort, misers of economic goods. But 
here, too we have left the old ideal behind It lingers 
in formulas, but the spirit is departed. ° 


VI 


Are we then without an ideal? Of course not The 

bv a' e np P ° U ‘ Ca an i-[ e,,glOUS idealism h as been replaced 
by a new interest. This may be observed at work in any 

community, large or small, in our broad land, and the 
is U may bC iaidy th ° Ugh rou S hl >' designated 

capkol^IhM * 50 "’ Wisc , ons ‘ J n - was originally plotted, the 
capitol building was placed on an eminence the main 

we« SJrV 1 *” 8 0,1 1 hi " * ">“« 4 and .L .Z 

elms grew to magnificent proportions, their arch in tr 
branches meeting high overhead F Twenty years ago 2 

he sue of Madison might have been selected by the gods 

t ™ ‘S.Z HiU and 

zb° tfi strir && 
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°y e £r the scene » one was ^wed into silence, one thought 
ot life as a finer thing to be. Today the blue skyline is 

hidden by tall buildings; the church steeples have all 
but vanished behind ugly masses of brick and cement; 
and the approach to the university is through a street 
walled in by buildings which, except in a few instances, 
vie with each other in ugliness. Even the capitol dome 
must compete with skyscrapers untouched by beauty and 
with enormous garish signs thrust into the line of vision 
by rival movie theaters. 


Yet few people in Madison are not proud of the pro- 
gress we have made in these decades. Our population has 
doubled; we have acquired five millionaires; the smoke 
of industry floats over city and lakes. Some acres of 
natural landscape remain to be improved by our realtors, 
and business enterprise has not yet been able quite to 
transform the city into an industrial center, but we have 
done well and we mean to do better. Annually, about 
New Year’s, our two dailies issue fat special editions 
showing in pictures and statistics the material growth 
for the past twelve months. Then every good citizen gets 
on his toes and vows that the coming year shall break 
all records. And lest we weaken in our high resolve, a 
community institution and a community functionary 
work to keep us at the proper pitch of intensity. 

In principle there is nothing exceptional in this in- 
stance. It represents a larger sacrifice of beauty than is 
usual, and a more flagrant betrayal of man’s finer possi- 
bilities, but the trend is typical of our country as a whole. 
fVTaking, selling, using things on an ever vaster scale is 
pf supreme importance to us. Other interests are subor- 
dinated to this interest. Even pursuits in themselves not 
commercial are increasingly enticed into alliance with 
the philosophy of mass production and consumption. And 
anyone who utters a word of protest, anyone who, while 
admitting the romance and usefulness of business, re- 
fuses to regard it as the goal of human endeavor, is de- 
clared to be attacking the very foundations of civilized 
life. This is the prevailing mood of the American mind; j 
and, in my judgment, it is directly in the way of moral 1 
progress. J 
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VII 

If what I have said so far has any basis in fact we may 
perhaps gather some suggestions therefrom. We are not 
to conclude, I think, that we who are older must sur- 
render all attempts to solve the problem of ideals and 
character. We are in life and have the capacity to suffer! 
and enjoy. That gives us as much right to try to make* 
life what we desire it to be as those have who are younger. 

I propose to exercise that right. Moreover, having passed 
along the way, having discovered something of life's 
topography, our interest in those who follow us, mortals 
with like capacity for enjoyment and suffering, obliges 
us to offer such directions as we may think helpful. But 
in view of the inundations which have changed the 
route we passed over, and in recognition of the fact that 
each traveler must after all find his own path, we have 
good reason ii we restrict ourselves to advising a sense 
ot direction and to indicating a few conspicuous land- 
marks. 

It is tempting for us to go into greater detail than this, 
to insist upon certain specific concepts, limiting ideals and 
character to these. The trouble with this program just 
now is that many of our moral conceptions no longer 
stimulate a response in youth. You remember the word 
heathen. You recall how that concept used to stir 
us to activity, what sacrifices it aroused us to. It does so 
no longer. It has become dead to us. As a concept it is 
intellectually and morally obsolete. Well, other concepts 
have gone dead for the younger generation, as “heathen” 
has gone dead for us. Or, if they have not gone dead, they 
have moved backstage, have become part of the scenery. 
I hey do not enter vitally into thought and action. 

A few years ago one of the most brilliant students we 
ever graduated tried to illuminate my mind on this sub- 
ject. He was polite and gentle, but what he tried to 
communicate to me was that members of our faculty 
lived in a realm to which the students were strangers. 
I recall one of his phrases: “You live in a world where 
ideas are accepted as real which are not accepted as real 
in our world.” He being a student and I a professor, he 
could not, of course, lecture me; he could only suggest 
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his meaning and hope that I might have the intelligence 
to grasp it. I did not have the intelligence. 

Sometime later another brilliant boy and an athlete 
who happened not to be brilliant sat side by side in an 
examination. When their papers were read they were 
suspiciously similar. When I met the brilliant boy I 
said to him, “How would it be if we had lunch together 
today?” He accepted; and as we sat down to the table he 
remarked casually, “I know why you invited me today." 
“Do you?” I replied. “That’s fine. Then we can talk 
about something else during lunch without embarrass- 
ment, and when we are through you can tell me what 
you think about the affair.” 

We had a good time at lunch, and then got down to the 
issue. When our two hours' conference was over he 
turned to me and said: “There is one thing I wish I knew: 
I wish I knew whether you really feel that what you call 
cheating in scholastic work is wrong, or whether you 
merely pretend that you think so because you happen 
to be a professor.” I assured him that I really thought it 
to be wrong, and I tried to explain to him in what sense, 
and why. “Very well,” he said, “I believe you. And I’ll 
take my medicine. But I want to do you a favor before 
we part. I want to open your eyes to another world. You 
ought to know that very few students think as you do. 
I have never in my university life copied from anyone 
or used anyone else’s work. I didn't have to. Besides, I 
would rather have taken a low grade from my instructors 
than have confessed to the fellows that I wasn’t equal to 
the job. Anyway, it wasn't because I thought there was 
anything wrong about it. I had no such feeling at all. And 
if we had not had this talk today I would always have 
suspected that you really didn’t either; that no instructor 

does; that he just talks that way.” 

Since then hundreds of students have been interviewed, 
in high schools and in the university, and my conviction 
is that certainly in the matter of student honesty, but also 
in matters regarded as far more important, our whole 
theory of rights and wrongs has lost its force. If we had 
nothing but it to depend upon in the matter of conduct, 
life would be far different from what it is. I am con- 
vinced that our moralizing — and we adults do quite a 
lot of it — is received by youth as so much talk which 
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must be patiently endured, but which represents nothin- 
actually real m the world. And the effect of this is that 
morahty itself , s brought into question. We had better, 
I think, do what we can to keep vivid the distinction be- 

makinf°tht a H nd r baC C ° ndUCt ’ and Ule reasons we have for 
making the distinction, instead of insisting that certain 
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make a^othn contemporary youth we must 

? h • revislon ln conventional moral theory In 
ear her times it was possible to make people believe' tint 
certain acts carried a taint with them, and that it wa 
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accommodating than young men in such matters. A read- 
ing of the papers furnished me with the clue both to the 
reason for the small number of replies and for the total 
lack of papers from the young women. With the excep- 
tion of one paper, the discussion concentrated on a single 
subject: sex. Judging from these replies, one would con- 
clude that the moral life has to do with this question 
and little else. Two or three papers introduced some 
remarks about bootleg drinking, but even the writers of 
these really only got down to business when they came 
to the question of sex. On this subject they all wrote with j 
unusual forthrightness, as if dealing with reality. 

And in all these papers the question of sex conduct 
was settled outright; there was no attempt to approach 
the problem in the light of its setting, historical or pros- 
pective. The conclusion arrived at was dictated by the 
taboo conception of right and wrong. Sex irregularity was 
deviation from an abstract, formal rule accepted as the 
taboo of taboos. You simply had to recognize or disregard 
its validity. These young men did not seriously ask them- 
selves what bearing ideals are supposed to have on human 
happiness, individually and socially. The moral life 
seemed to them adherence to specific formulas. It seemed 
not to have occurred to them that it might be a way of 
acting, and one which blind adherence to forms might de- 
feat. Surely we who have done our best to inculcate this 
conception have no grounds for criticism. We should 
rather be grateful that our theory has been only half 
believed and that youth is pushing ahead, even if blindly, 
to a position more in harmony with modern psychological 
and sociological insights. 

IX 1 1 

Perhaps we had better guard against a possible misun- | 1 
derstanding. The human venture has been in process for I a 
many centuries on this planet, and something of what |J 
man has learned in this long experiment is epitomized in f < 
moral codes. I am not arguing that all this should be dis- N 
regarded. I am arguing against the acceptance of moral I 1 q 
codes in a spirit of literalness, in utter disregard of the I Cq 
circumstances which gave rise to just those formulations J 
and the changed conditions which they no longer fit. I ^ 
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Nor is it my aim to minimize the importance of habits. 
Without habits ideals would be impotent and character 
impossible. But it does not follow 7 from this that only 
certain habits embody ideals, nor that character is limited 
to a particular set of habits. If w 7 e should succeed in con- 
vincing youth that the prevailing ideals and the con- 
ventional conception of character are ultimates, to be 
maintained at all hazards, this would be doing them an ill 
favor. For there is something more elemental and power- 
ful than codes and habits. It is the impulsive urgency of 
life. And we are in the midst of an era of its liberation 
which has rarely been equaled. As a result, the circum- 
stances and ways of human living have been undergoing 
ti ansformation at a rate and to an extent perhaps never 
equaled before. We are only at the beginning of this 
process. Profounder reorganizations are to come. Insist- 
ence upon the finality of accepted standards of living 
will not stop this reorganization; it will only divorce im- 
pulse from aspiration. The dynamic mass of interrelated 
activity we call life will sweep on over our moral pro- 
vinciality, but untouched by the influence of man's finer 
and nobler purposes. 


x 

We who are older have therefore to take one or two 
things to heart. We must endeavor to be much less dog- 
matic than we are wont to be in regard to the proper 
ideals of the good man, and much less rigid in our defini- 
tion of character. We must get accustomed, if we can, to 
thinking of plasticity, adaptability to new lovalties and 
habits, as actually essential to character. Instead of 
thinking first of taboos and a specific set of responses, 
^e must accustom ourselves to look for, the presence of 

v1M« IVe atUtUde ° r dls P osltlon ' vhich m *y realize it- 
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sonal richness, our particular type of joy, our particular 
objects of reverence. The one thing we will demand and 
must demand of the moral man is a willingness to co- 
operate in making genuine loyalty to ideals and real 
moral achievement a possibility for us all. 

This active disposition can only be acquired by youth 
if the social environment calls it into operation. Now j 
and then an exceptional person will appear of whom this 
does not hold true, but it holds true of all but moral 
heroes. The present environment does not encourage the 
development of the disposition of which we are speaking. 
The search of youth for a life that shall have significance 
and worth is constantly betrayed by those who have lost 
their zest for life or who have a distorted idea of life s 
meaning. On the one hand we demand conformity to a 
catalogue of virtues which we know will involve compio- 
mise and hypocrisy, and on the other hand we demand 
a spirit of acquisitive rivalry which we constantly preach 
against and which does indeed destroy the very essence 
of moral purpose. This legalistic morality goes back to 
the time when men were slaves to rulers and priests. 
Nothing better could happen to us than that this moial 
tradition should be left behind as the intellectual tra- 
dition has been left behind which was associated with it. 
And there are hopeful signs that it may be, if those who 
are concerned for the higher life are as wise as they are 

devoted. 

For this reason, it seems to me, the present challenge 
issued by youth to age is the hope of moral progress. Just 
how much hope may be justified depends upon how 
widespread and how deep-going the younger generation's 
dissatisfaction with the current manner of life may be. 
Possibly the protest is ephemeral. Even if it is not, it may 
fail of the imagination necessary to achieve workable 
ideals. The danger is that in ten or fifteen years the vast 
majority of those who now protest will have been ab- 
sorbed into life on its conventional level, constituting 
so many units of resistance to change. Anyone concerned 
for moral improvement must give such assistance as he 
can to those whose antagonism to the present scheme of 
living seems incurable and who appear to be earnestly 
seeking for new individual and social purposes. 
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XI 


At the conclusion of Professor Sewell’s book, with 
which we began, a reader whose hand has since turned 
to dust put -what he regarded as a proof of the divine 
origui ol Christianity. “1 he infidel and the atheist,” he 
says, teach subjugation of the passions for worldly pur- 
poses, but not that higher subjugation which Christianity 
insists upon.” I think this writer was wrong. Subjugation 
is not a divine, but an all-too-human, idea. And it is an 
idea which for the present at least, is powerless to move 
men. Life, life more abundant, is the impulse of our tirne^ 
rhe crucial question is what meaning shall be <>iven to 

shouTd ' ^/koudant. Therefore everything that is possible 
hould be done to make man’s environment such that it 
shall encourage youth to give the noblest meaning to the 
venture. This calls for devotion and heroism. The task is 

hfe r at C laree the home ’ the school > ‘he church, 

at , But ln com Panson with it, not much else 

woTin 1 , ? VCry , ! man has lhe s P here of his influence to 
work ,n Let him be a moral volunteer there where the 

come ° f llC C ° me WUh,n lus ran S e > and trust to the out- 


Let as remember that even Plato wore spectacles, and that if he or 
any absolutist ignores or repudiates this fact, it only makes him care- 
less of the kind he wears. 

Journal of Philosophy 


Chapter 3 

Realistic Idealism* 

i 

In the minds of most people realism and idealism will 
not mix. It would never occur to them to speak of realistic 
idealism. They would think it nonsense. In their vocabu- 
lary the word “real” stands for something solid— a rock, 
an animal body, a pocket full of money; the word “ideal" 
for the shadowy and dreamlike. That is because they 
have learned the words from books. And the words have 
grown into a theory that separates the facts or events as 
the words are separated. But life experience puts the real 
and the ideal together. And what life experience puts to- 
gether let no theory put asunder. 

Realism and idealism can be so defined as to make them 
incompatible. As attitudes toward the world, however, the 
two have always functioned and still function in inter- 
relation. Every man must be a realist at least in the sense 
that he cannot ignore bodily needs or refuse to notice the 
physical environment. He has wants which compel him to 
put forth practical effort even if he despises the flesh 
and aspires to live only “in the spirit." Unless he belongs 
to the “idle rich" and can shift the burden to other shoul- 
ders he must make a living, and must try to win a place 
which makes the struggle endurable, and, if possible, en- 
joyable. In a hundred ways he must acknowledge as real 
the conditions upon which he has to rely to make his life 
as satisfactory as he can. 

This practical realism is no more inevitable than prac- 
tical idealism. “Man is born to idealize," as Mr. Justice 
Holmes said, “because he is born to act." Everyone is 

* From The Human Enterprise by Max C. Otto. Copyright, 1940, 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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engaged in transforming the given real into somethin"- 
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choose between conflicting wants, or who act as if they 
did, and persons who find it so difficult to choose that 
they fall into die habit of letting the course of events 
determine the issue for them. In general, however, men 
and women recognize the desirability of making the best 
selection they can. They have learned the truth which 
William James stated so well: 

The actually possible in this world is vastly narrower than all that 
is demanded; and there is always a pinch between the ideal and the 
actual which can only be got through by leaving part of the ideal 
behind. There is hardly a good which we can imagine except as 
.competing for the possession of the same bit of space and time with 
/some other imagined good. Every end of desire that presents itself 
I appears exclusive of some other end of desire. 

f 

They have learned this truth, and they make an effort, 
often a praiseworthy one, to adopt some dependable rule 
of deciding which ends of desire are of most worth. 

The problem of course extends beyond a man’s own 
wants. Occasions arise when he has to choose between his 
own wants and the wants of others. Art Young, in a wist- 
ful cartoon, shows himself bewildered in the center of a 
path, a tall, white, persuasive angel tugging at one elbow, 
and a tall, white, stern angel tugging at the other elbow. 
The comment which accompanies the cartoon makes this 
confession, and he makes it for us all: 

Hardly a day goes by that the problem of duty to myself— versus 
duty to others— does not arise. I confess having a well-developed ego 
—but am just as ready to admit that no one’s ego is of much impor- 
tance. But I am here. And when to forget self-interest and give way 
to the self-interest of someone else, has been one of my worries 
throughout a lifetime. The practice of a reasonable selfishness is just 
as much a duty as indulging in a “reasonable” altruism. But what is 
“reasonable”? When to loan money to a friend, when to help a world i 
cause— this “me or thou” stands as one of the big problems of living. , 

v The “me or thou” problem is not limited to the choice 1 
/among duties. No man’s interest in life is confined to the j 
one aim of doingTTis duty. Even where the sense of ethical 
obligation is strong it does not cover the whole field of 
desire. The acutest “me or thou” conflict arises in the 
area beyond settled duties. Most of us must venture into 
that moral no-man’s land where the drive of individual 
ambition and the conflicting diversity of wants give rise to 
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Acts have a source and a termination. The source is always the 
acting self, but the termination may be either the acting self or 
another self. A father may bring home something to eat which suits 
his own taste but is liked by no other member of the family, or he 
may bring home something he does not himself care for but of which 
the other members of the family are especially fond. Whatever the 
ultimate psychological explanation may be, these two acts can not 
be reduced to the same category. 

The reply may be made that in the latter case he does it after all 
because he likes to, and so to please himself. He does it because he 
likes to, but not necessarily to please himself. In rare instances the 
latter may be true; more often, however, the act is less sophisticated, 
being a direct response to the thought of the family. It is the antici- 
pation of the pleased family, not the anticipation of the pleased self 
which impels to action. 

The wants and needs of others, then, may induce a man 
to act without being translated into forms of self-interest. 
The prospective good or evil state of another person may 
directly stimulate behavior, just as one’s own prospective 
good or evil may. And since other wants than those of the 
actor are productive of action, they must be added to 
the competitive complexity which creates the problem of 
choice for every thoughtful man or woman. 

hi 

Seen from a distance it looks as if a mob of desires, 
all crowding to get front seats in the theatre of life, were 
pushing and elbowing their way from one position of ad- 
vantage to another, giving no thought to those that get 
poor seats or none at all. Closer observation shows the 
struggle to be less reckless. Desires overlap and intertwine, 
and there are desires to help the desires of others along. 
People differ greatly in the kind of life they desire foi 
themselves, and in the extent to which the desires of 
others are imaginatively grasped and worked for. They 
differ in the tenacity of purpose with which desires are 
pursued. But the time never arrives for anyone when his 
own wants are so simple, and the wants he responds to 
beyond himself are so few and so harmonious with his 
own, that it is a simple matter to make a choice. The fact 
is that a good many give up the whole business as too 
difficult for them to cope with. They lose interest in the 
earthly performance and either become cynical pessimists 
or center their hopes on a front seat in heaven. 
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Out of this competition of wants have developed vari- 
ous theories of the good life. Standards of right and wrong 
presuppose it. It is responsible for the methods which 
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can. Counting up the profits and the losses, we can surely 
say that continuity of experience is a precondition of 
growth in civilization. But we can say with equal force 
that growth in civilization is contingent upon significant 
deviations from continuity of experience. 

These items, severed from their vital togetherness so 
that they may be talked about, are of course subtler and 
richer in their context than any description can suggest. 
But even a cursory examination corroborates what has 
been said previously about the competition of wants. 
Some of these wants aim at things near at hand, others 
at possible satisfactions more or less remote. We see regu- 
lating devices and principles at work which have come 
down from the past, and new ones taking shape out of 
present struggles. Everyman and woman is in search of 
happiness as defined by his peculiar nature and the en- 
vironment in which he lives. There are people who think 
very little beyond what they immediately desire, but all 
in all they are controlled and guided not only by habits, 
customs, legal enactments, current fashions, but by more i 
or less inclusive plans of life. Let us stand off far enough 
from details to see the pattern of these larger configura- 
tions. 


IV 

0 

Since we mean to pass judgment upon these plans of 
life as methods of reaching the best result in dealing with 
conflicting aims, we must decide, at least in general terms, 
where we hope to come out, or what we shall set before 
us as the highest good. And I see no way of doing this, 
realistically, unless we begin with the desires of men and 
women as of primary importance. Anyone who denies this 
will be found to have adopted a theory of conduct which 
makes them secondary. In other words, we shall take our 
cue from universal human behavior and make this the 
goal: the most livable life for all who have a life to live. 

Generalized in this way the statement might pass with 
most if not with all people. Not so if we add: And each 
person to be the final judge of what “most livable” means 
for him. Yet this is the specification which I should insist 
upon including. For if the good life is to be actually good 
it must be foundj^ood by him who lives it. True enough. 
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doctrine that might alone is and must be the arbiter. (2) 
The theory that a good outcome is necessarily dependent 
upon an alliance with a supernatural being or order. (3) 
The view that we have called Realistic Idealism. Which 
of these plans employs the best method of discovering and 
realizing the most livable life? 

v 

The method of dealing with conflicts of interest which 
is most obtrusive in the world today is the use of physical 
force. It is an old method. There have been times when 
it was even more universally relied upon than now, al- 
though it was never exemplified on so vast a scale or with 
such driving power as in the twentieth century. Still, its 
real character is not clearly perceived. The reason for this 
is that more often than not physical force is mixed with 
other forces. As a rule those who resort to it declare they 
do so for the accomplishment of ends which are not 
definable in terms of sheer might. They do not advocate 
might for might’s sake, but for right s sake, for justice, 
honor, or something of the sort, all of which can have no 
meaning in a consistent might philosophy. Sometimes, to 
be sure, though not always, these added claims are hypo- 
critical. We must get rid of this source of mystification, 
whatever its cause, if we are to appraise the philosop y o 
might as a desirable plan of life. What is this philosop y 
when reduced to what William James would have ca 

US The essential 1 Characteristic is the deliberate ruling out 
of the other side as having any right to he considered, a 
conspicuous historical example, now everywhere admi 
to have been such, was the Versailles Treaty. In that setu 
ment no weight was given to the interests of one side. 
Those upon whom the terms of the settlement were force 
were denied a voice in deciding what the terms shoul 

The differentiating thing is not the use of power 
as such but the spirit and aim which permeate its use. 
Every plan of life must be able to exercise power, even 
physical power, to realize itself practically. In fact it will 
get no hearing unless it is backed up by power of some 
kind. This is important to keep in mind, especially lor 
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one who means to be realistic and at the same time to 
recognize the function of ideals. 

The differentiating thing is not the use of power, 
neither is it the manner of procedure. War between na- 
tions exemplifies the might ideal, but it may operate 
through the maneuvers of pressure groups arrayed against 
one another, or through the strategy of “spiritual” lead- 
ers intent upon suppressing “the carnal nature of man.” 
It may dominate the technique of compromise and even 
the deliberations around a conference table. It is active 
in every case where there is a deliberate purpose to reach 
an objective without regard to the value of the goals that 
must fall by the way. Individuals or groups or nations 
act out the might philosophy, however they go about it, 
when they push others aside to take all they can for 


Suppose this analysis is correct, perhaps it onlv proves 
lat mutual considerateness is a purely sentimental ideal; 
mat although appearances may seem to indicate the con- 
traiy, reality is always and forever expressive of might. 

whether might philosophy is or is not ‘the 
one and only realistic attitude, it is incapable of further- 

"rkt not?' , 3ble life ' F ° r k is its ver V genius to con- 
rules t rge ’ a l?I > 1 reclation of values. Wherever it 

spread a de^? S ° Cla * ima .g inat ion, intensifies and 

hatred and s ,^ - Ve Sf>ln j’ P ° ,sons the atmosphere with 
“f , 1 ‘? nd sus picion, and consequently is not directed 

. ward but away from the attainment of the "eneral wel 

SSr't >»• bu , i , make, progress Sfi 
nore difficult in proportion to its prevalence. ® 


VI 


wor!d 8h arSnd S and y it l ° P ractica,1 y everyone the 

widely pracHreH , 1, del , y res P e cted and still more 

trarvLn, 1 d ’ T , 3 y ’ ^ 1 have said, mixed with con- 
with^h f 60 j eS ' In the ° ccident a second plan of dealing 

“ hi8h J y “Proved. tL hean „£ i“f 

or behind^ie ° r Power at work within 

is its arrrlf, . ° rld ° f the . sense s- The Christian church 

ous other organ iza lion* 1 13 althou S h there are numer- 

the same nnl^A and movements that adhere to 
ame position. According to this view human beings 
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are by nature wicked. If left to themselves they are in- 
capable of making a proper choice among desires, and if 
they could, they have not the will to master their baser na- 
tures. Any respectable pattern of behavior must therefore 
be introduced from a supernatural region, which must 
also provide the power to live by it in preference to 
natural inclinations. 

Much may be said for this conception. It stirs some- 
thing deep in human nature, its provisions are easily un- 
derstood, it has ethical authority. It sets a goal before men 
which offers to each one, from the humblest to the great- 
est, the opportunity of sharing in an enterprise vaster 
than any undertaking that man can devise. The trouble 
with all naturalistic plans of life, as seen by the super- 
naturalist, is their deficiency in just these respects. They 
have nothing but the life of desire to draw upon. It * s 
difficult to see from this standpoint why one desire oug t 
to be preferred to another, and, granting this to^be done, 

where the energy is to come from to make the ° 

be” prevail. By what logic shall a man be persuaded that 
he does not want what he wants? What reason can be 
ijiven why a man should not deprive another man ot what 
he wants except that this other man does not want to be 
deprived? But the wants of another have no higher au- 
thority than one’s own. Why surrender one’s own, unless 
of course that is the better way to get what is wanted— 
which is not to surrender it after all. There are only two 
possibilities, the supernaturalist contends, and no more: 
either a plan of life “from on high” or a free-for-all 

among desires. . . 

Supernaturalism has very definite things to say with r 

gard to conflicts of desires. It defines right and wrong on 
the most unimpeachable authority, that is to say on divine 
authority, and indicates the good which is to followng 1 
action and the evil consequences of doing wrong. Those 
who adopt this way of living are supplied with a card o 
ri^ht and wrong acts, which simplifies the whole pro em 
of conduct, and they have access to various means o 
strengthening moral purpose when it weakens. That 
true supernaturalist makes contact with something o 
other of extraordinary vitality is almost too obvious to 


mention. . . • 

Superior to might philosophy as 


this view of things is 
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by virtue of the more critical vision and the more ele- 
vated devotion to human good which it calls out in 
P n evertheless suffers from serious defects, one of 
which in particular is relevant to the problem of bringing 
about the best possible adjustment of competing desires! 
Supernaturahstic programs turn away from man in his 
. natural manifestation. They concentrate on a piece 
of him, on the piece called the soul or spirit, the theory be- 

mL in\, thlS h I 3 ” that Can bC SaVed 01 is worth ^ving. 
^nrart ‘ S wholeness as a physical, intellectual, emotion^ 

, practically ambitious yet aspiring creature is offerecE 
up to an ostensible spiritual essence. An organized "hi3 

of thp S deveIo P < : d within, but distinct from, the daily life 
o) “Htpaunuy, and a body of experts, who are under 

success Txcent ? ™!“ ng the human venture a 

success, except in so far as it bears on the welfare of the 

tha h" a |, WO , r d to c ° me - are assigned the task of defining 

ried o h uf Cr hte ’ and ° f SCeing that its Provisions are car" 

. p • , , „ , 1 , . s the tragic tendency of 

tllc bu smess of living and the art of life aeainst 

least utopi^rr^pK,:^ ma v c h ° mposcd< ° f at 

to as 

best force mankind roT, S , ° ^simplification at their 

in two areas of effort th P ° n ’ T 01 ^ ° r ]ess a P olo getically, 
bition the other 1 ■’ tbe ° n ? dominated by material am- 

only succeed hi ideals ’ and « their worst, 

exaggerated ex p ,£ s i,, ra 7relZ,Tt;h£ a, ' ,0 ' 0giCaliy 

VII 

wi th C the ureen rv 1° n ™ di «! I1 y 'Parent way of dealing 
long been dlve . rsu y of men’s wants. It too has 

rein be given to the mo J nstead f of , proposing that free 
desires without T 1 Powerful individual or mass 

that certain desirJ’ h* £ ° wbat happens to the rest, or 
world ” ^int r bC su PPressed as “vanities of this 

this method und^tat ^ u the 8 °° ds thus sacrificed, 

ertakes to help men to extract all the 
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happiness and worth they can from life. Naturally, this 
is a more elusive goal than one less generously conceived. 
But who can insist on a simple objective for people whose 
wants are far from simple, and who are coming more and 
more, as a great aviator has pointed out, to live together 
as it were in one room? 

Yes, this third plan is more difficult to apply than the 
other two. This is not because of anything in the plan it- 
self, but because it calls for an emotional and intellectual 
temper which we have not been sufficiently encouraged to 
develop — a willingness “to give the other fellow a break/’ 
and some degree of social imagination and co-operative 
intelligence. It requires the attribute which Mr. Justice 
Holmes valued most highly: “Faith is faith in effort.” In 
view of what we hope to achieveTfrese requirements are 
positive advantages. 

Let us remind ourselves that we are proceeding on the 
assumption that what people want from life, not only 
some of them but all of them, is the primary authority. 
What they ought to aim at can only be determined by ob- 
serving what they do aim at. Let us remind ourselves also 
of the problems which this occasions: how to make sure 
which of the individual’s wants are preferred when a 
choice has to be made, and how to prevent any person 
from losing out because the wants of various persons in- 
terfere with one another. It is clear that these are practi- 
cal problems demanding practical means for their solu- 
tion, not merely theoretical problems to be solved by 
schematic generalizations. And it is just as clear that we 
cannot expect a perfect outcome. We do not know 
enough, are not disciplined or good-willed enough, to 
reach anything like perfection. All we can hope for is the 
best result which our natures, conditioned by past and 
present circumstances, will permit us to obtain; a better 
result than can be obtained otherwise. The technique 
which enables us to secure in this sense the most abund- 
ant and meaningful life puts us on the road toward a 

progressively better solution. # . . , 

Well, what is the specific nature of this promising tech- 
nique? It is a procedure which enters into a situation 
where desires block one another, and there tries to 
cover a line of action that will be of advantage to all. A 
filling station in a small town found that it was losing 
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customers because it was somewhat concealed from pass- 
ing automobiles by big elm trees. The owners of the 
filling station prepared to have the elms cut down. Strong 
opposition arose Irom residents who had admired the 
trees for many years, and they were able to rally to their 
cause defenders of natural beauty in the town and the 
surrounding county. The dispute grew hot. It was carried 
into the newspapers. One side insisted on business 
necessity, the other on aesthetic values. The two stood 
over against each other, refusing to budge. It seemed to 
be one of those cases where someone has to give in. 

A young man became interested in the controversy 
who recognized the validity of both demands. He tried 
to think of a way out which would sacrifice neither one. 
The solution he arrived at was to unite in the expense 

U P a s *£ n at r °adside calling attention to 
the filling station, thus taking care of justifiable business 
claims, while at the same time protecting the beautv of 
the surroundings by saving the trees. This young man was 

^ 5 - aCtlC ? the °P erati ng principle of the 
method under discussion. r 

Uns is a simple illustration, but it has in it all the ele- 

Pick om thTrT 0 ! 6 ^ 7 '- t nd ' tS sim P licit y ma kes it easy to 
fhin oTV h dlstln guishing marks of this way of going at 

a fuTlvl SC ( u l} An honest attem pt to appreciate 
the nr V P°. sslble the conflicting aims as they appear to 

ThC intUiti ° n ° f a new aim trough 

i TheeJnl m r° f , th ° Se P ur P oses « surrendered, 
gram, ernbod, ment of the new aim in a practical pro- 

known ^ gIance th . is may seem identical with what is 
found Tn C ? m P romis ^* difference, however, is pro- 

con^ fro n! pH ^ pro t e ^ Ure J ust °V tlined the situation is 
more kppni aS 1* ' Ndl ° e * and ^ile the participants are 

intend that 7 l ° SOm 1 e interests than to others, they 

r ! e . n ,, t 1 hat l die eventual solution shall profit all who 

° v J d - Activity therefore centers upon discovering 

rrtrri e ™ .® nd ^hich, when discovered, will be seen to ac- 

. P ls “ this result. In compromise proceedings interest 

‘ f 1 slt P a t lon is strictly onesided. No responsibility is 

eit lor the total eventualities and hence there is no 

seeking for a broader objective. The particular things 
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desired at the beginning remain the same throughout. 
And what each participant ends with, and in most cases 
all he expected to end with, is “splitting the difference.” 
Thereupon each intends to get more of what was origin- 
ally wanted when an opportunity offers itself, giving up 
only what has to be given up for fear that otherwise more 
will be lost. There is always a novel step forward in the 
procedure under consideration which is lacking in com- 
promise. And this difference is one of those vital differ- 
ences which, as we say, makes all the difference in the 
world. 


VIII 


An objection has no doubt popped up in the mind of 
the reader: Improvement upon compromise technique is 
all very well in theory, but is it in the range of practical 
possibility? Is it not rather pure wishful thinking, sheer 
romanticism, a sentimental avoidance of the plain facts? 
Can anything be more glaring than that those who have 
taken charge of affairs in the world have done so by being 
consistent and ruthless in the application of self-seeking 
strategy? Could they have succeeded as they did had they 
not carried out with more than ordinary rigor a disposi- 
tion common to man? Is it not true that human beings 
£ show a stubborn disinclination to divide the goo s o 
I life with others? Are they not bent on getting everyt ling 
* they can for themselves and holding on to it? A propor- 
tion of mankind may be actuated by altruistic motives, 
but is it not a woefully small minority, and does it in- 
clude the prosperous, the respected, the powerful? 

No fair-minded observer will make light or this o je - 
tion, or dismiss offhand the analysis of human nature 
which supports it. A plan will not work unless there is 
a will to work it, and this is true in a special sense o 
the one now before us. That a great many P eo PJ£ 
not care to make it work would be hard to dispute. 1 e Y 
push their way from one vantage point to another, hunch 
up on every regulation adopted to make the going a little 
more equal, never observe the rules of the game unless 
some officer of the law has his eyes on them, and every- 
where and always get away with everything they can. 
Gangster mentality abounds and by no means only m 
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gangster circles. And there are well-disposed people, very 
many of them, too, who can only go along with any 
scheme of life which exerts pressure upon them. Besides 
this the charge may be leveled at all of us that we are 
creatures with hair-trigger feelings and highstrung ner- 
vous systems. We are shortsighted and easily frightened 
out of our wits. Occasions are therefore bound to arise 
when we will not stop to unravel difficulties, but will tear 
the threads and take the consequences. In other words, 
the practice of rational and humane living constantly 

breaks down here and there, and periodically it breaks 
down almost everywhere. 

But is it intelligent to take these breakdowns as the 
end of the matter? Shall we make the failure of a thing 
the criterion of its real nature? Would it be accurate to de- 
scribe an automobile as a motor vehicle which turns 
turtle and kills its occupants? It is a fact that it does this; 
but this fact and all the other facts which belong on the 
debit side of the automobile’s account with life would 
as everyone knows, if taken alone, give an utterly false 
notion of the automobile’s usefulness 

Then how about people? Reckless ambition to get 
ahead of others, bursts of anger, blind passion, craftiness 

stori arj r y ’i a th i e wre f ks of human nature, are part of the 
story. Taken alone, however, they give an utterly false 

r t he n r° P " ,man , mOtivati0n - We S ot a completer picture 
of the reality in the opening sections of this chapter, and 

he reader can get a still completer one by candidly ob- 
serving what goes on about him. He will find more^han 
enough co-operative spirit, more than enough practical 
genuity, and whatever else it takes to put realistic 
programs of mutual helpfulness to work 

work -k i y h haVe , been , pUt to work - The y have been at 
work, as I have already said, for a long time Not onlv 

[""7 P^sonal conflicts, but the interest dividing genera- 

nadon linv.T 15 yerS , ^ em P lo Yees, even nation and 
lationsh n, b f, e K eXplorC : d for Possibilities of better re- 
about nr’ anc better relationships have been brought 

movL Se ther 5 15 sti11 P lem y of room for im- 

room ° Ur modus viv endi; there always will be 

as T ml h kCS - T® t0 P erfect so relatively simple a thing 
caused h l niCa lnv ention. It takes time to find the 

a disease and cure it. Should it not take time to 
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understand what we are up against as human beings, in- 
side ourselves and outside ourselves, and to learn how to 
get on with each other? We have made progress in spite 
of tragic setbacks. There is no ground for doubting that 
we can learn to move forward with greater steadiness and 
security. We will do so as we become increasingly aware 
that only by living for a more inclusive ideal than the 
competitive struggle for survival shall we be able to live 
at all. 


IX 

Our discussion of three outstanding plans of life has 
been confined in the main to their operating principles. 
This was not done because the particulars of behavior 
are unimportant, but because principles of living are 
more basic than items of conduct, although the two are 
inseparable. Understanding the principles, one needs only 
slight experience of life to make a pretty good guess what 
acts will naturally flow from them and what rewards they 
hold out to the actors. 

We have tried to enlarge our acquaintance with an 
idealism of a realistic type. There are idealisms so idea- 
listic that they exclude all workable ideals, as there are 
realisms that take the reality out of everything experi- 
enced as real. There is not much to choose between them. 
The view presented in this chapter as realistic idealism 
sees in ideals the substance of projected desires, and sees 
in reality a stuff that is pervious to ideals. Whether this 
way of looking upon our world will spread among men, 
together with the humane, intellectually creative attitude 
which is its counterpart, remains to be seen. Everything 
depends upon the kind of men and women who succeed 
in giving life its predominant quality. And that is not 
entirely out of human control. “There is no inevitability 
in history,” as Mr. Justice Frankfurter has said, “except 
as men make it. . . 


There are two ways of taking the present world upheaval. We may 
take it to be the fateful disintegration of civilized life, or we may 
take it to be a driving search for a better social orientation. 

Journal of Social Philosophy 


Chapter 4 


The Ethical Neutrality of Science* 

I 

Giordano Bruno is said to have remarked: “If the first 
button of a man’s coat is wrongly buttoned all the rest 
be ^-^ooked.” It is surmised that he was thinking of 
he boyhood step whereby he surrendered his aspirational 
lie into the hands of a monastic order. The remark is 
a PP “cable to science which was young when he was. At 
e threshold of unfolding knowledge and power science 
relinquished the realm of ideals into the hands of church 
re lgion, and from that surrender crooked consequences 
na ^ e showed down to the present day. 

We have already discussed the problem of how to 
ring what we know and do into harmony with 
f * at as P* re to be. The development of science has 
i r £. tbls problem upon us in its most serious and 
a ing form. Unless a better relationship between scien- 
i ic progress and the interests of humanity can be worked 
out than was contemplated in the seventeenth century, 

* . as be ? n thought of since, the prospect is extremely 
n promising. We may in that case look forward to the 
ventual downfall of the scientifically advanced races, 
n y those which are backward with regard to science can 
ope to survive — providing they can keep out of the way 
t their scientific neighbors. 

What was it the early scientists did so that the first 
utton of the coat was wrongly buttoned? What were the 
erangements that followed all down the line? To get an 
^swerwe must read a little history. 

by Max c - ott °- Copyright ’ i940 ’ 
7* 
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In the summer of 1662 Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of 
the Royal Society newly founded in London, wrote a 
letter to Benedictus Spinoza. “Come, excellent Sir,” he 
pled, “banish all fear of stirring up the pygmies of our 
times; too long have sacrifices been made to ignorance 
and absurdity; let us spread our sails to the wind of true 
knowledge and search out the innermost secrets of nature 
more thoroughly than has been done hitherto.” It was as 
if the very spirit of die age had spoken, the great age that 
ushered in modern experimental science. Exuberant life 
"was evident everywhere: in unprecedented commercial 
expansion, in violent political conflict, in vigorous social 
and religious ferment. Yet above all it was a time respon- 
sive to the exciting challenge echoed by Secretary Olden- 
burg: “Let us spread our sails to the wind of true knowl- 
edge and search out the innermost secrets of nature.” 

Of the large numbers of men who ventured in the ships 
of the seventeenth century many never again saw land. 
Similar mishaps overtook those who embarked on the un- 
charted sea of knowledge. Henry Oldenburg soon learned 
to discipline his desire to see all sails spread in voyages of 
intellectual discovery. In his early letters he implored Spi- 
noza to publish his ideas in the teeth of malicious igno- 
rance. “I adjure you,” he wrote, “I adjure you by the bond 
of our friendship, by every duty of multiplying and 
spreading abroad the truth, not to withhold from us your 
writings.” “I would by all means advise you,” he wrote 
again, “not to begrudge to scholars the results at which 
with your mental sagacity and learning you have arrived 
both in Philosophical and Theological matters; let them 
be published, however much the Theological quacks may 
growl.” It was the boldness of inexperience. Experience 
tutored him to caution. 

As the correspondence proceeded, Oldenburg grew ap- 
prehensive. Presently he greatly dreaded the publication 
of some of Spinoza’s views. In the end he sent this troubled 
request: “Allow me, I pray, to advise you out of your sin- 
cere affection for me not to include anything which may 
appear to undermine the practice of Religious virtue. Es- 
pecially so since there is nothing for which this degener- 
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ate a nd ivicked age seeks more eagerly than the kind 
ot doctrine whose conclusions seem to give encourage- 
ment to flagrant vices." b 

Intellectual backsliding was not singular at the time 

WCre carl ; i f d away by the intellectual Wander - 
lusf of the age, quickly found the open sea too rough for 
their religious stomachs. A squall or two, and they sought 
etuge in the nearest haven of tradition, never thereafter 

forth. Albert Burgh and Nicholas Steno 
vere conspicuous members of this company. They be<*an 
their careers as enthusiasts for the new learning, but made 

T-h c Utatl ° nS 3S uncorn promising foes of science. 

som t Iff eCre l ary °[ the R °>' al Societ y had special rea- 
thc n e P?- ln J= Rom his original impetuous devotion to 

fire ill ihi lg n hten r em - W £ ar ’ the P^gue, a devastating 
c'ous an cL P ° PU aUOn ° f L ° ndon nervou s and suspf- 
Roval f y n P n Cy ‘u su P ers thious explanations. The 

ahve in thi y lad l ° be e>rcumspect in order to remain 
r„c^t f atmosphere. Moreover, Oldenburg was ac- 

Ms scient.fi $mg P oI ! tical «crets in connection with 
his scientific correspondence. In consequence he snent 

wo months in the Tower. And he may have had fear P for 

his own im m ° rta i soul as h became y cleai to him tlS 

the trend of science was materialistic. 

Conner 3 u al i’ n° s P ecial explanation is needed to ac- 
t 0 SVZ hiS d ? flectlon - Scientific diffidence with regard 

of revealed SS scie , ntlsts to st °p short at the borders 
thority anv be fef or M ‘° from ^entific au- 

ligious y sanction wh,ch could la V cla ‘m to re- 

woTld 6 when 0 ! tb ? difficult V cached back to the medieval 
elorv H Pn ™ I i f dlvi !? e S race ’ and the world of eternal 

tK” B t e«dTS ,Iy d id of him; " Tl " hi ™ S 

universe , l nd man - mind and matter, the 

the walls of an ha™ ■ ° ne and the multiple, within 

ot an harmonious home.” This scheme ac- 
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complished two things. It protected the Church which 
had begun to suffer from philosophic speculation, and, 
by providing a place for the new knowledge which the 
revival of Aristotle gave rise to, it won a measure of 
freedom for speculative activity. 

But the philosophic teachings of St. Thomas were not 
accepted by all thinkers. They were suspected of being 
hostile to the truths of faith. In fact the ingenious com- 
promise of the Angelic Doctor hardly survived him. Duns 
Scotus, who was born probably in the year St. Thomas 
died, found it impossible for a critical intelligence to har- 
monize the deliverance of faith and reason. Church doc- 
trines remained sacred and inviolable with him, but they 
were no longer included, together with what was known 
about the world of nature, in one rational system. The 
famous pupil of Duns Scotus, William of Occam, carried 
this tendency farther. He separated the two realms as by a 
chasm. Theological and philosophical truths were regard- 
ed by him as mutually contradictory. 

No doubt this theory of dual truth was then and there- 
after in some cases a disguise, conscious or unconscious, 
for a one-sided espousal now of religion and now of phi- 
losophy. Which it was in a specific instance it is impossible 
to decide without reading too much between the lines. 
What we know is that when an active spirit of critical 
investigation came to life in medieval scholasticism, the 
outcome was a division of knowledge into natural and su- 
pernatural, between which there could be no communica- 
tion. 


hi 


The rise of modern science in the seventeenth century 
revived and intensified the antithesis. In Giordano 
Bruno's speculations the attempt was once more made to 
brine secular learning and the teachings of the church 
within an inclusive vision of truth. But Bruno s torment- 
ed career, long imprisonment, 

intense the conflict had become. His martyrdom by burn- 
ing in 1600 threw a warning glare over the opening dec- 
ades of the century and every venturesome thinker was 
aware of the risk he ran. A dilemma was thus created, 
big with prospective danger to established religion, and 
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with immediate danger to the scientific venture, which as 

yet had no intellectual or social prestige. Confronted bv 

this dilemma, the early advocates of science either recalled 

the traditional irreconcilability ol truths about physical 

nature and truths divinely revealed, or they invented it 
themselves. 

Descartes, with whom modern philosophy begins, sepa- 
rated the material and the spiritual realms as the two 
poles of reality. He proposed to clear the ground by a 
thoroughgoing skepticism of all his beliefs, with the 
avowed intention of building up a view of things upon 
scientific evidence. But he refrained from extending his 
method of doubt to morality and religion. That there 
nyg™ be no misunderstanding of his intention, he ex- 
plicitly announced his adherence to a moral and religious 
code the first maxim of which, in his own words, was "to 
obey the laws and customs of my country, adhering firmly 
to the faith in which, by the grace of God, I had been 
educated from my childhood, and regulating my conduct 
in every other matter according to the most moderate 
opinions, and the farthest removed from extremes, which 
should happen to be adopted in practice with the general 

consent of the most judicious of those among whom I 
might be living." ° 

No one was more outspoken on this matter than 
i-ranas Bacon, who surely stretched the applicability of 
scientific inquiry as far as he believed it could be done. 

Thi^h ^ What Called “ sacred or inspired 

I neology. This, he insisted, should "be drawn up from 
the word and oracles of God, and not from the light of 

™ Ure °. r the ^tates of reason.” His position is pic- 

ISSSrLmf “ C ° ndudi "S b »» k ° f 

completely ^oilrid^he wor^d ' )0a V'- h »* it is, has sailed 

bow favorable winds and nilntin n °''* ed S e » both °H and new (with 
but that I should nav mv^vnw ^ Cl P° sterit >’ j ud g e )> what remains 

journey? Of course^here^is lefr%»° W / hat 1 h ? ve at last en ded my 
ever, if I am to ueat of rL i * acrcd ° r ,ns P ired Theology. How- 
human reason and transfer mwlfTf 1 out of lhe 1,ttle boat of 
which alone is able to direcM^ rlf.r? ! the S reat 1 shi P of the Church, 
needle. For the stars of nhilo^rO? UrS u- b u the aid of a dlv ine nautical 
guide me. will then no longer “ *** haVC "° bly Served to 
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Bacon took pains again and again to emphasize this di- 
vision of knowledge into two incompatible kinds, the one 
arrived at by cross-examining nature, the other depend- 
ent upon divine revelation. He went so far as to declare 
that “the more discordant and incredible some divine 
mystery is, the more is God honored if it is believed, and 
the worthier is the victory of Faith." Probably he agreed 
with the opinion of his clever young friend, Thomas 
Hobbes, whose terse statement, flavored with a dash of his 
habitual cynicism, has been found very quotable: 

The mysteries of religion are like the pills prescribed by physicians 
for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the virtue to cure; but 
chewed are for the most part cast up again without effect. 

These provisos may indeed have been diplomatic ges- 
tures to appease those in power. The Church was now 
alive to the danger of a tolerant attitude toward science, 
and the Church had a long arm. Independent thinking 
had to be cautious and keep out of reach. Those who took 
a chance cannot be blamed if they considered it wise to 
have an anchor to the windward in case the storm should 
increase to violence. And yet if one reads Descartes, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Galileo, or any scientist of the period, with the 
hope of seeing the world somewhat as they saw it, one 
hesitates to conclude that when they separate revealed 
truth from natural truth they do it with tongue in cheek. 

It is more probable that these early scientists did not fully 
appreciate the implications of their method and did not 
foresee — how could they? — the rapid expansion of science 
into every field. They were thinking of the material halt 
of the world, being quite frankly dualistic as regards the 

whole of experience. . 

Pierre Bayle is a test case. In Pierre Bayle a passion for 

clear and distinct reasoning was combined with fervent 
solicitude for the best fruits of the religious spirit. He 
would surely have attempted a unification of the tv o a 
this appeared to be in any way possible. But he could on ) 
torture himself all his days elaborating sundry details o 
the dividing chasm. We may safely conclude, I think, tna 
whatever motives of a peculiarly personal nature were in- 
fluential in this or that individual case, the mind of the 
first scientific century was in this matter divided against 
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itself. There appeared to be no way of harmonizing the 
new and ever-growing knowledge of science with the truth 
that was the same yesterday, and today, and forever. 


IV 


There is perhaps no better introduction to the mean- 
ing of science in our time than the study of die scientific 
attitude of Francis Bacon. He is often said to have been of 
no scientific significance. It is customary to think of him 
as a cheerleader for science in the contest between science 
and scholasticism. His writings stand against this low esti- 
mate. Although he was not himself a competent experi- 
mentalist, nor even unusually well versed in the scientific 
nowledge of his time, he was a scientist in the whole tem- 
per of his mind: in his conception of nature, his adoption 
of objective experiment as the test of truth, and his vision 
the scientific task. He was a far truer scientist than some 

laborator y genius has won them recognition as 
gieat scientists in the twentieth century, yet who quickly 

return to unscientific obscurantism when faced with 

ethical or religious problems. That he was almost utterly 

mit kl H R "r r hlC l de Pendabi!ity has often been pointed 
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uirough all the ups and downs of his career. Science 

never asked him to give what he did not have. 

in Jr ery d ° U a lf u 1 that a more tinemotional human be- 
ing ever existed than Francis Bacon. He was as nearly 

pure brains as it is possible for a man to be “Intellect ” 
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grant defects of character and for that con- 
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spicuous trait which David Hume described as his "ex- 
traordinary facility in helping himself/' also made him 
the more perfect intellectual machine. It fitted him the 
better to take part in what he called the "disinterested ob- 
servation of nature." He exemplified in his own person 
the ethical neutrality of science; the recoil of science from 
every consideration of the wished-for or the ought-to-be; 
the concentration of science upon the study of what is, 
has been, or is bound to come. He was, as it were, science 
itself. 

There may have been other reasons, in fact there were, 
why Francis Bacon insisted that religion and morality, 
truly conceived, lie outside the reach of scientific investi- 
gation. But the deeper reason, the reason that could not 
be taken away and have left him Francis Bacon, was his 
lack of interest in the evaluation of human aims. He was 
temperamentally aloof from conflicts that arise out of an- 
tagonistic ideals. The moral disillusion often resulting 
from vast commercial and material expansion did not 
touch him. His coldly intellectual nature stood aside from 
the aspects of life which deeply affected warmer person- 
alities. He saw it as his task to champion the mastery of 
the world in its material aspect, not to help decide what 
men ought to do or be. What men ought to do or be was a 
question he handed over to "sacred Theology." Possibly 
he did not expect "sacred Theology" to provide an 
answer; at any rate it would not clutter up his laboratory 
mind. He would be left free to study facts and to discover 
the principles or laws which they exemplify. This was 
his real interest. He was clear in his own mind, and he 
tried to make it clear to all who could understand him, 
that it was his mission to follow the way of objective 
science and no other. He proposed to engage in no in- 
vestigation which could not be carried on by the use of 
natural human reason. Thus he said: 

This holdeth not only of those points of faith which concern the 
great mysteries of the Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, but 
likewise those which concern the law moral truly interpreted: Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you; be like your heavenly 
Father that suffereth his rain to fall upon the just and the unjust. 
To this it ought to be applauded, “nec vox hominum sonat”; it is a 
voice beyond the light of nature. 
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Francis Bacon epitomizes science in another respect. 
He thought of knowledge as power. He sought to know 
nature’s innermost secrets in order to extend “human 
empire over all things possible." While he had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the demand for immediate practical 
applicability of every scientific discovery, he saw in ap- 
plied science the ultimate justification of theoretical 
science. “Light-giving experiments," to use his own words, 
were valuable chiefly because they made possible “fruit- 
bearing experiments." Inspired as he was by such revolu- 
tionary inventions as printing, gunpowder, and the com- 
pass, which, as he said, had “changed the face and state 
of things in all the world," so that “no empire, no sect, 
no star seems to have exercised a greater command and 
influence over human allairs than have these mechanical 
discoveries," he believed that by the use of scientific 
method inventions and discoveries of all kinds might be 
made almost at will. Critically conducted experiments 
would disclose the laws of nature; knowledge of these 
would usher in an age of invention; invention of me- 
chanical contrivances would enable mankind to win 
dominion on earth. “Man through the Fall," he declared, 
lost both his state of innocence and his lordship over the 
created world. Both these can, even in this life, be partly 

repaired, the former by Religion, and Faith, the latter by 
the Arts and Sciences." x 


The idea in Bacon’s mind was simple and clear. It was 
to domesticate the untamed forces of nature as wild 
horses had been domesticated; to put them into harness 
hitch them to the human enterprise, invite mankind to 
climb in and ride away to wealth, health, and felicity. 
1 he vision of innumerable powerful horses champing at 
the bit was so entrancing that the question of driver and 
destination seemed hardly worth thinking about. "Only 

excl^fmed S "le t himh ' ° Ver ^ tUTe " he enthusiastically 

hi , ,ch ' d u »- d “ 

lop off to perdition 8 ° Ut ° n their heads - and S aI ' 
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One further circumstance must be considered if we are 
to get a fair picture of Francis Bacon as an embodiment 
of the scientific temper. It is the ambiguity of intention 
which disclaims, and at the same time asserts, supreme 
authority over the known. We have observed how sharp 
a line he drew between natural and revealed knowledge, 
and in what precise terms he excluded scientific method 
from questions of moral and religious evaluation. But 
this line of separation was then, and has been ever since, 
a convenient fiction, adopted either because scientific 
method was not yet prepared to study human beings in 
their entirety, or because organized religion would not 
permit men to be regarded as solely natural phenomena. 
The ultimate aim was nevertheless a complete naturalism. 
Everything was to be brought under “the light of nature/' 
If the plan could be carried out, was the time not bound 
to come when nothing would seem to be known unless 
it was known scientifically? Was it not inevitable that 
science should little by little invalidate conceptions de- 
rived from “sacred Theology’’? We in our day are aware 
that this has come to pass. And it was the logical outcome 
of Bacon’s scientific ideal. This is shown in such para- 
graphs as this from his Novum Organum: 

Again: some one will doubt rather than object; whether we speak 
of perfecting by our method Natural Philosophy only, or the other 
sciences as well, Logic, Ethics, Politics. But we certainly understand 
that what we have said refers to all: and just as the common Logic 
which rules Things by means of Syllogisms pertains not only to 
natural Sciences, but to all; so ours too, which proceeds by Induc- 
tion embraces all things. For we construct a History and Tables ot 
Discovery as much of Anger, Fear, Modesty, and the like: or of the 
examples of civil affairs; and no less of the mental emotions of Mem- 
ory, of Composition and Division, Judgment and the rest, as of Cold 
and Heat, Light, or Vegetation, or the like. 


The program of science, as Bacon sees it, is therefore a 
sweeping one. Seeming qualifications and concessions are 
to be understood in relation to its prior claim. Psychology 
and sociology are to be scientific subjects; morahty as 
found actually existing among men is a natural phe- 
nomenon, hence it too will be studied scientifically; even 
theology has a ''natural” side, which brings it in that 
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respect under the authority of science. Scientific method 
is to be extended little by little over the entire field of 
knowledge. 

Bacon was after all a lawyer. His client was scientific 
method. Every step he took was calculated to win the case 
for his side. He left it for the advocates of religion to pro- 
tect the interests in their charge. That side was none of 
his aflair. There was only one door which, to the end of his 
life, he declared must remain shut against science. It was 
the door to an inner holy of holies where man as a pure 
spirit may meet with God and receive the impetus and 
power to rise above nature. “For certainly,” says Bacon in 
his famous Essays , “man is of kin to the beasts by his 
body, and if he is not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a 
base and ignoble creature.” 

This may sound like a reservation of great importance 
in favor of religion, but it really amounts to very little 
when put to the test. It is a treaty exempting the citadel of 
the spirit from attack while the army is busily engaged 
elsewhere. And like the treaties between nations that are 
based upon considerations of self-interest, it will be re- 
gaided as mere paper when the march of conquest leads 
through the protected zone. This is all that scientific 
neutrality regarding religion has meant or can mean in 
practice. Anything “of kin to God” is a scientific mystery. 
The rights of this mystery will be respected so long as they 
do not lie in the path of scientific progress. When they 
do the fortress of theology will be taken, the mysterious 
holy of holies will be blown to bits, and man’s “spirit” 
will march among the prisoners of scienco*. 


VI 

Francis Bacon died more than three centuries ago and 
the question therefore is whether his attitude of mind is 
characteristic of contemporary science. 

One fact lies in the foreground. Science is no longer 

is not true today, as he complained 
it was m his time, that the best brains are drawn into 
sacred Theology," or into “the quarrelsome and thorny 
1 hilosophy of Aristotle,'’ because it is there that the hon- 
ors and emoluments are to be had. Science has prospered. 
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and scientific success, substantial and ubiquitous, is the 
distinguishing mark of the twentieth century. The mar- 
vels and wonders that swarmed half-formed in Bacon’s 
excited imagination have been far surpassed by the mar- 
vels and wonders that are commonplace actualities to the 
present-day child. The technique which he thought of as 
the interrogation of nature, and which appealed so 
strongly to his lavishly gifted and intense, but narrowly 
concentrated, intellect, has been perfected by men of 
science and adapted to every field of inquiry. 

It is as if Bacon’s cold intellect, multiplied innumer- 
able times, armed with instruments of astonishing pre- 
cision and with engines of amazing power, had pushed 
aside every obstacle and captured the modern world, or 
as if the infant which he admired for its promise, had 
grown into a giant who is striding through the world 
exercising his muscle, as indifferent to ethical considera- 
tions as Bacon himself used to be. 

Let us drop figures of speech and ask a matter-oi-iact 

question. Are the ethical implications of contemporary 
science different from what they were in Bacon s mind? 

As to scientific procedure there is only one answer. It 
\ is the merit of scientific investigation that it protects the 
I investigator from extraneous influences. It is designed to 
I lav bare the truth, no matter what it hurts, whom it hurts, 
or how it hurts. The deference paid to scientists is due in 
part at least to their unconcern for the ethical, aesthetic, 
or religious consequences of their experiments. This e- 
liberate unconcern is rightly taken to be the negative si e 
of a positive interest which is today what it has always 

been, the mastery of the world of fact. 

It is this positive side, this determined, never-ending 

search in every 

things really are and operate, which the informed layman 
looks upon as the innermost purpose of scientific activity. 
Of course the knowledge thus gained cannot but have a 
profound effect upon the beliefs and attitudes of those 
outside the scientific field, but this is a consideration 
which the scientist leaves out of account in his scientifi 
work. He has, and is expected to have, one ideal, scientific 
progress, and one loyalty, to be true to scientific method. 

A scientific Polonius would say: 
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This above all.' to thine own science he true 
And it must follow, as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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ling age, and appalling meaninglessness.” Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington, a physicist, finds it to be a perpetually evolving 
complexity of fiery globes, in which the appearance of 
man was an unfortunate accident, “a trifling hitch in the 
machinery,” a “bit of star dust gone wrong.” 

VII 


We need not undertake to decide which of these de- 
scriptions is nearer the truth for scientists. There can be 
no doubt which it is in the mind of the public. The pub- 
lic mind is pretty well made up that from the standpoint 
of science the world is without meaning, not only the lar- 
fiung world of the astronomer and the physicist, but the 
nearer world of the geologist, biologist, and the rest. The 
steady pushing back of man’s origin into the unimagin- 
able past; the brutish nature of the struggle by which he 
is shown to have supplanted lower forms of life and his 
own kind; the purely physical-chemical stuff, or, at best, 
physiological stuff, of which everything human is said 
to be composed; all of this increases the difficulty of har- 
monizing the teachings of science with the customary 
ethical and religious beliefs. 

The situation which has thus been brought about for 
men and women who, living in the modern world, feel 
that they owe allegiance to science and to ethical and re- 
ligious ideals, is astutely pictured in Air. Needham s 
stimulating book, The Great Atnphibium: 

In short, for the scientific worker ethical neutrality is an indis- 
pensable aim, and he must at all costs strive to attain it, but for the 
whole man it is by no means an unmixed good. It is as if the house 
of the spirit, which was previously inhabited by the genius of reli- 
gion, always preoccupied about God, Man, the Good, the Holy, the 
Right, were thoroughly spring-cleaned, swept, and garnished leaving 
nothing but the empty rooms and bare walls of scientific ethical 
neutrality, whereupon seven other demons, all worse than the hrst, 
including war and pestilence, enter in and take up a permanent resi- 
dence there. 


Scientists seem to be about as nervous as anyone in 
these “empty rooms and bare walls of scientific ethical 
neutrality.” Apparently it would comfort them to luive 
at least the old religious mottos still in their places. 1 he 
growing heedlessness of behavior noticeable in the world 
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makes them even more uneasy. They have clone their best 
to popularize science and the propaganda has been enor- 
mously successful. It has destroyed the prescientific inno- 
cence beyond repair. Of course no one intended that 
scientifically adolescent mankind should indulge in sow- 
ing wild oats, but that is the most generous construction 
to be put upon what has happened. Scientists, I say, seem 

to be as much disturbed by this unhappy outcome as 
anyone. 

j 

But thev cannot be very deeply disturbed, not as a rule 
f they were they could not be satisfied to make a super- 
bc‘ al examination of the situation. Let the reader study 
what the scientists say. Let him take the best examples, 
some discussion of the problem like Max Planck’s in his 
lecture, Religion und Naturwissenschaft. Its solemn tone 
and abundant learning will not escape him, nor the broad 
outlook and the civilized spirit of the lecturer; but I do 
not see how he can be impressed, even moderately, by the 
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We shall do better to follow each road out to its farthest end, and 
to accept the Lucretian estimate of the world in the laboratory as 
well as that of St. Augustine or St. Teresa at other moments and in 
other places. All are alike partially false, none means exactly what 
it says, save only that of philosophy, which, unfortunately, can say 
practically nothing. 

This much of our answer, then, we can make to our 
matter-of-fact question. The meaningful whole of things, 
in which formerly the life of mankind had a meaningful 
place, has gone to pieces under the impact of scientific ad- 
vance. Not only has this happened, but the very hope of 
finding a meaning of that kind now appears to be irra- 
tional. 

Science has exerted another influence which, although 
it has scarcely received any attention, is probably the most 
profound as it is the most subtle, of those which have 
weakened ethical and religious aspiration. Thousands of 
capable men and women are engaged in scientific occu- 
pations that demand the utmost possible degree of ethical 
neutrality. Their work is made known to the young in 
schools and colleges, and through every means we have 
of informing adults, and they are honored for the work in 
which they are engaged. There can be no question that 
in this way “scientific ethical neutrality” has had at least 
a double effect. Even in the popular mind it has freed 
from the authority of moral judgment an extensive area 
of experience which required such freedom, and its influ- 
ence has spread to areas where ethical distinctions are in 
some sense imperative, and there has tended to blur or 
eradicate all distinction between right and wrong con- 

duct. , _ , . . 

This much of the answer we have. It shows the resist- 
less destruction of the foundations of traditional religion. 
Yet we are asked to reaffirm in our day the treaty between 
science and religion which guarantees to each a complete 
autonomy in its own sphere, as if history could teach us 
nothing. This is one of those superficial compromises 
which only postpones the day of reckoning. 

VIII 

If theoretical science has reshaped man’s conception of 
the world, of himself, and of human destiny, applied sci- 
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ence has been even more influential. Applied science 
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it to lack of character in those who made use of science. 
“Man as he is at present,” he said, “is incapable of using 
wisely some of the best gifts of science, as a child is in- 
capable of using a sharp knife.” 

The constant recurrence of this idea is not reassuring. 
It demonstrates, I fear, that no practical solution is to be 
looked for from these otherwise commendable efforts. For 
it is not bad men or bad impulses that have made or now 
make scientific achievement potentially dangerous to hu- 
manity; it is the warp and woof of modern life in which 
we are all implicated, with our goodness and badness and 
indifference, our ambition for worldly success and our 
idealisms. It is scientific civilization that we have to man- 
age in the human interest, not this or that individual or 
group that happens to have run amuck. 

To see the problem in these more difficult proportions 
seems to me a first step toward its solution, if indeed there 
is a solution. A truer appreciation of our state than is 
shown in the usual declarations of great scientists and 
great religionists I find in E. B. White’s “Hymn to the 
Dark,” printed in The New Yorker: 


This is the prelude to darkness, this great time 
Of light and war and youths who follow Hate 
Shaped like a swastika, sadist economies, 

The dominance of steel and the sword stainless. 

The dissenting tongues cleft at the root and bleeding, 

Singers with their throats cut, trying • 

(While yet there’s time) to point out where the venom is. 

Ink never drying 
On the insatiable presses. 

Science triumphant, soy beans more than edible. 

And the stud chemist, with his lusty pestle. 

Serving the broodmares of hysteria, 

Getting the gases and the incredible 
Sharp substances of our enlightened dying. 

• 

This is the light that failed Oh Christ 
Make us an end of light if this be light. 

Make us an end of sound if this ethereal , . 

Babble, caught in the glowing tubes, translated into 
Be sound. If darkness comes, let the dark be 
Velvet and cool . . . kind to the eyes, to the hands 
Opened to the dust, and to the heart pressed 
To the rediscovered earth, the heart reclaimed 
For the millionth time by the slow sanity 
Of the recurring tides. 
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Yes, I find in these verses a sense of where we are and 
what we face that I miss in learned disquisitions which as 
a rule show strong attachment to a vested interest but are 
not touched by human tragedy. Without this sense of 
dread or horror to begin with, no improvement of the situ- 
ation is conceivable. Nevertheless, bitterness of spirit is 
not enough. Turning away in disillusionment will not 
lelp us out, if help is to be had. We must seek for a more 
positive way of meeting the difficulty. 

Francis Bacon and the early scientists, as we saw, aimed 
to extend more widely the limits of the power and the 
greatness of man.” They were thinking primarily of me- 
chanical power, which they lacked and which we have in 
abundance. If we, too, need to extend more widely the 
power and greatness of man, it is in order that thevery 
success of their venture shall not contribute to our ruin 




Refusing to call a reality by its appropriate name, calling it an ap- 
pearance instead, makes no difference to reality. Reality is not thin- 
skinned. It does, however, make a difference to the one who thereby 
deceives himself as to the nature of the world in which he lives. 

The Human Enterprise 


Chapter 5 

Scientific Method and the Good Life* 

i 

The social problems resulting from the wide dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge are problems of peculiar diffi- 
culty. Possible solutions are not easy to think of and hard- 
er to put into effect. They are problems of such import- 
ance, however, that every opportunity to see them more 
clearly must be taken advantage of. 

It would help us all, in the first place, to clarify our 
conception of science by doing away with a number of 
vital errors. One of these is a confusion between science 
as it actually is, and the aura of myth and legend which 
envelops it. Popular science is not science as conceived 
I by the scientist. lt has a good deal of magic and the mirac- 
I ulous about it, and very little of the scientific temper. Be- 
* Vlief in science may even be a form of superstition. For 
* superstition is a frame of mind. It is a manner of believ- 
ing, far more than it is this or that belief. The attitude of 
many people toward institutionalized science is not unlike 
the superstitious credulity of the average medieval man or 
woman toward institutionalized religion. They believe in 
Science and in what scientists tell them, very much as 
their ancestors believed in the Church and what they were 
told by their priests. 

There is abundant reason why this should be so. A man 
cannot read a newspaper or listen to a radio without be- 
/ ing told of ideas emanating from science which he can 
i only accept on faith. His mind is bombarded by half-un- 
derstood scientific pronouncements which are advertised 

♦ From The Human Enterprise by Max C. Otto. Copyright, 1940, 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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to have the profoundest bearing on his life, the truth of 
which he is unable to determine. “Freud Explores Un- 
conscious Mind and Finds Only Sex Impulse,” “Pavlov’s 

s^nfu -N ? ^ IaUer '" Sodium Amytal Cures In- 

L Napoleons Career Explained by Abnormal Pitu- 

" a . r / G 'ands -such are the things he reads and hears. 

lie haS dls . covered ballistics; science has invented the 
he-detectoi ; science has produced the unbeatable G-man; 

° n and on - Commercial institutions assure the public 

f . at i ftCr yCarS scientlflc research, at enormous expense 
they have produced a perfect article. Men of science 
are drawn into the advertising game. They feel thev 
must give the outcome of their research to the public in 

mysteTy slor e ,nl | Leadin S dentists write haA-raising 
mystery stories about the cosmos. Religionists join the 

hue and cry on behalf of a scientific religion J 
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Now in this sense science has no existence outside the 
mind of its fabricator. What we actually have are labora- 
tories and organizations, instruments and apparatus, a sys- 
tematic technique of investigation, an army of workers, 
and an accumulation of tested knowledge. One may think 
of these in their interrelation and refer to them as a 
whole. In fact it would be awkward not to be able to do 
so. But there is always the danger that a generalization of 
particulars will take on substantial form. This is exactly 
what has happened for most of us in respect to the par- 
ticulars of science. Science has become a thing, a super- 
human thing, a deity or devil, depending upon who the 
^person is and what he is most interested in doing. 

It would put us a considerable distance forward if the 
word science spontaneously and naturally called to mind 
men and women engaged in certain kinds of investiga- 
tion, using a special kind of method to achieve a special 
kind of result. 


ii 

This much of the task is surely not insuperable. The 
distorting mists of fabulous science can be blown away, 
leaving a clearer view of scientific method and scientific 
knowledge. We are capable of realizing that science is a 
company of investigators, able, highly trained, and well 
equipped, but still human beings, tempted in all points 

like as we are, yet without emotional sin. 

Let us assume this much to be done. Several tasks ot 
greater difficulty remain, one of which is liberation from 
the notion that science is limited to a specific type ol sub- 
ject matter. Or, to state the error in another form, that 
the more abstract the subject matter is with which an in- 
vestigator deals the nearer he approaches to ultimate real- 
ity. A number of serious consequences follow from this 
misinterpretation. It impels the scientifically-minded in- 
vestigator to believe that no matter what he is investigat- 
ing, if he wants authentic results he must reduce his 
material as nearly as possible to the basis of mathematica 
physics. It discourages the development of a rigorous ex- 
perimental technique which is applicable to processes 1 
their concretely experienced form. It casts suspicion upo 
the reality of the world in which every man and woman 
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must live the world he sees and touches, and in relation 
to which he will succeed or fail. 

For a long time the discoveries of physical science, 
shocking though they were to certain beliefs in the super- 
natural, did not ruffle the world’s substance. Solid bodies, 
however small, acting on each other according to fixed 
laws of causation, remained the substratum of things. Re- 
cen ly this firm materiality has fallen to dust in the hands 
ol the physicists. To less than dust, as General Smuts has 
described this scientific revolution: 


be'anu^M inTl 8 ° f ‘ he l wentieth century, fundamental changes 
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gradations of light and shade, and can see in but one di- 
rection at a time. He can determine whether an opaque 
object is in a certain position or not, and whether two 
i objects are in apparent coincidence or not, and this hap- 
pens to be enough for the purpose of studying the physi- 
cist’s reality. “The point is,” says Sir Arthur, “that all our 
knowledge of the external world as it is conceived today 
in physics can be demonstrated to him. If we cannot con- 
vince him we have no right to assert it.” The rest of our 
' kaleidoscopic world is pure fiction, due to the inveterate 
story-teller in man's brain. It is of no interest to the phy- 
sical scientist. * 

• Spokesmen for science, to be sure, rarely stand by 
I their impoverishment of reality to the bitter end. They 
only remove the foundation of the common-sense world 
view; the superstructure is to remain and, so far as they 
are concerned, may be mistaken for reality by the unin- 
formed. The “spiritual” demands of men are to be satis- 
fied too. Scientists are among the most conservative de- 
fenders of traditional religious symbols and practices. 
There is nothing in the least unusual in General Smuts s 
position when, having indicated how science has dissolved 
“all the material forms of earth and sky and sea,” and 
spirited them away “into the blue of energy,” he says: 
“The world consists not only of electrons and radiations, 
but also of souls and aspirations. Beauty and holiness are 
' as much aspects of nature as energy and entropy. An ade- 
l quate world view would find them all in their proper 
context in the framework of the whole.” 

Everything depends upon how this is to be taken. Gen- 
eral Smuts means it to be taken radically, in a way that 
modifies even the interpretation of the world by physical 
science. As a rule however, it simply means that you may 
believe anything else you please, providing you accept the 
world view of physical science as supreme. And this is to 
sell all other views down the river. No such compromise, 
whether the scientist needs it for himself as a man, or 
thinks it is needed to restrain the brutishness of the mul- 
titude, will stand the strain put upon it in the contempo- 
rary world. 

It would be silly for the man in the street to dispute 
these interpretations of reality in the realm of physics; 
but in his own realm, the world of daily experience and 
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practice, he has the right to speak. And it is significant 
that to speak with authority there where he is at home 
he must forget what the physicist tells him. Moreover, 
shall we not remember that when the physicist works in 
his laboratory he has the good solid floor under his feet, 
and that it is still under his feet if he goes to the window 
and becomes absorbed in what goes on outside? Well, in 
the same way he has the good solid floor of the observable 
world under him when he dares to lean far out over the 
parapet of the senses. 

It is rumored that the most revolutionizing concept of 
physical science, which does away entirely with stufflike 
entities, reducing them all to configurations in space-time, 
could never have been reached without reliance upon 
ordinary pencfl and paper. I am not trying to be funny, 
nor do I mean to imitate Dr. Johnson who believed that 
by kicking a stone he had disposed of Berkeley’s doctrine 
that so-called matter is idea. I am repeating what was 
said in earlier chapters. The kaleidoscopic, teeming, vis- 
ible, and tangible world is pre-eminently the form which 
reality takes for us all, and the man in the street is well 
advised if he holds to his natural conviction that he has 
every right to this standpoint. 

When an artist paints a winter landscape, we do not 
admire it as a proof of the unreality of spring. Neither 
does he. He is satisfied if his picture stirs in the beholder 
a lively sense of winter. When a woman gathers beach 
plums in autumn, lets them simmer on the stove, presses 
out the juice and makes it into jelly, we do not accept the 
jelly, to say nothing of the pulp she has left, as evidence 
that the wild fruit on the branches was an illusion. 
Neither does she. She is pleased if her conserve adds a 
piquant accent to the roast. Why then should we sur- 
render our common sense and believe that the intellectu- 
al product which the physical scientist extracts from life’s 
fullness is more real than the living fullness from which 
he extracted it? 

iii 

If the differentiating mark of science is not to be found 
in a peculiar subject matter, in what is it to be found? In 
method or technique. Taken comprehensively science de- 
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notes scientific workers, the institutions and organizations 
engaged in furthering scientific work, and the technique 
of observation and demonstration usually referred to as 
scientific method. It is this technique or method which 
may be regarded as most representative. All other aspects 
of science take their character from this methodological 
side. Workers, apparatus, organizations, accumulated re- 
sults are scientific insofar as they are involved in the 
scientific technique and for no other reason. 

It is sometimes maintained that science requires that 
the subject matter of investigation permit of a strictly 
quantitative examination. If this characterization is ad- 
hered to, scientific method is restricted to one type of 
subject matter only. It is excluded from all investigations 
where qualitative distinctions must be dealt with, from 
all studies of life phenomena, sense experiences, ideas, 
feelings, purposes, evaluations, and the like. The per- 
missibility of limiting the definition of science in this way 
is very questionable. At any rate, we shall assume that 
science may be more fairly and at the same time more 
intelligently defined in broader terms. So defined, the in- 
dispensable characteristic, as we have seen, is not to be 
found in the peculiarity of the material or subject matter 
under investigation, but in the particular way the ma- 
terial or subject matter is dealt with whatever it may be. 

What then is scientific method? Stated in the fewest 
possible words, it is a way of investigation which relies, 
and relies solely, on disciplined empirical observation and 
rigorously exact proof. Its aim is objective verification. 
And by objective verification is meant, first, that the in- 
vestigator’s wishes and wants, his aesthetic, moral, or 
religious predilections, his faith in or desire for a par- 
ticular conclusion, have been carefully eliminated as de- 
termining factors; and second, that proof extends beyond 
inner or personal conviction, to outer or public demon- 
stration. The extent to which this can be done depends 
upon the matter to be investigated. But whatever the 
problem may be, it is possible to devise a technique which 
assures the highest attainable degree of objectivity as just 
defined; and whenever this is honestly attempted the in- 
vestigation is scientific in the comprehensive meaning of 
the term. The significance of objectivity sought in terms 
of method instead of subject matter is obviously far- 
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reaching. Its relevancy to the problem of a socially re- 
sponsive and a socially responsible science need not be 
pointed out. 


IV 


This brings us up squarely to the most deeply embedded 
misunderstanding of the scientific venture. Unless some- 
thing can be done to correct this error we may as well give 
up. I refer to the belief that science consists in the “selfless 
pursuit of truth.” It seems to be agreed on all hands that 
the truth about the world in which we live must be 
sought no matter what happens to mankind, and that 
science is the one perfected method of seeking it. Max 
Wertheimer has said: “Science is rooted in the will to 
truth. With the will to truth it stands or falls. Lower 
the standard even slightly and science becomes diseased 
at the core ... T he will to truth, pure and unadulter- 
ated, is among the essential conditions of its existence.” 
Thinking people accept this statement without qualifi- 
cation. But it has to be qualified, or, rather, it has to be 
taken in one sense and not in another, or it is false. 

"T he will to truth, pure and unadulterated.” If tiie 
meaning intended is that the scientist must will to reach 
the truth as such, as it exists in and of itself, then, judged 
l>y ns behavior, no scientist ever seeks truth of this kind. 
, lowever, the meaning is that scientists arc committed 
o the use of the most highly developed method of investi- 
gation and the most rigorous test of what is true with re- 
gar to given data, and that the scientific worker must 
exercise the utmost care not to allow feelings or desires, 

those . cornin S from anywhere, to have the 
ightest influence in determining the conclusion at which 
he arrives— if this is what is meant, there can be no ques- 
tion that science stands or falls with “the will to truth.” 

u an i tag ° n r? m l re P orted to have been shown by the 
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investigation from top to bottom. If we are correctly in- 
formed that in Russia certain fields of research are “offi- 
cially neglected/’ this, too, endangers science. So does the 
granting of funds, as is sometimes done in America, for 
the specific purpose of coming to a predetermined conclu- 
sion. We may go farther and say with H. Levy, there must 
be “an ‘unplanned zone’ in every field, to give scope to hu- 
man originality and initiative.” Science requires, among 
other things, free play for intellectual curiosity, the privi- 
lege of learning all one can about anything one happens 
to be interested in, without feeling obliged to arrive at 
any set conclusion whatever, to say nothing of any pre- 
scribed conclusion. 

Loyalty to exact method is the absolute minimum. But 
this exactness of method is not a “selfless pursuit of truth.” 
It is not even necessarily a disinterested pursuit of truth, 
free from all purposes other than its own pure continu- 
ance. One reason why it is not was presented in the 
chapter just mentioned. Here we take note of another 
reason. We watch investigations as they are conducted. 
Do they lose their scientific character the moment they 
are initiated by the desire for an answer to a particular 
question? Obviously not. Scientifically trained youths by 
the hundreds are annually absorbed into industry, and 
are employed on industrial research projects, without 
ceasing to be scientists in spirit or workmanship. Scientific 
experiments are continually undertaken to discover more 
effective poison gases, more powerful explosives, improved 
means of protection in warfare. Scientific medical studies 
have for many years been directed toward securing better 
physical and mental health. In fact, unless science is de- 
fined with extreme narrowness, the association of strict 
scientific procedure with human and social programs is 
an outstanding characteristic of our age. 

Furthermore, are all scientists moved by only the high- 
est motives? Are there not scientists, who knows how 
many, whose predominant ideal is something less noble 
than the disinterested search for truth? They do assigned 
research jobs or they follow a trail they have hit upon, 
with no higher thought than to advance in their profes- 
sion. Not that professional ambition is in itself disgrace- 
ful, but it is no more lofty as a motive in a scientist than 
in anyone else. As a class, scientists show a very superior 
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“will to truth,’* an unusually strong determination to ex- 
plore the unknown, and the most delicate sense of honesty 
in reporting what has been found true and what not true. 
But this is far from saying that science is a vast beehive, 
and all scientists are worker bees, roving far and wide to 
provide man with the honey of pure truth. 

v 

Scientific activity is influenced by subtler forces. Erwin 
Schrodinger has written of these in Science and the Hu- 
man Temperament. I know of no one better qualified to 
speak on this difficult theme. The upshot of his study is 
that a hard and fast line cannot be drawn between sub- 
jective ways of apprehending reality in painting, litera- 
ture, music, social and political ideas, and the objective 
way of apprehending reality which we have in the body 
of truth furnished by the sciences. Every one of them is 
in some manner molded by the human temperament. 

T his temperamental interference with objectivity is of 
course most obvious in the humanistic sciences. The his- 
torian, for example, must go beyond the discovery and 
narrative of bald fact. It is his task to weave historical 
events into a meaningful pattern. As Mr. Schrodinger 
points out: “It is here that scientific history begins, while 
the work of the conscientious chronicler is looked upon 
as merely furnishing the raw material.’’ And “The selec- 
tion which he makes from the raw material at his disposal, 
his formulation of it, and his final presentation must 
necessarily be influenced by his whole personality.” This 
is true of all humanistic sciences. There is always the ideal 
ot maintaining the greatest degree of objectivity, and al- 
ways the intrusion of the subjective element of human 
creativeness. 

But does the same observation hold of the nonhuman- 
lstic sciences? Are there subjective elements in physics, the 
exactest of the sciences? Yes, there are. Let us see how 
tney enter. “From all physical research,” says Mr. Schro- 
cnnger, the subjective intrusion of the researcher is vigor- 
ously barred so that the purely objective truth about in- 
animate nature may be arrived at. Once this truth is 
anally stated it can be put to the test of experiment by 
anybody and everybody all the world over, and always 
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with the same result. " Human subjectivity, then, does not 
enter into a properly conducted experiment when this 
has been set up. 

Well, when does it enter, if not into the scientific ex- 
periment? It enters into the setting up of the experiment. 
This always takes place within the general structure 
which the science has assumed up to that time. The data 
which are accepted as working materials are furnished by 
previous experiments. The number of such experiments, 
Mr. Schrodinger admits, is undoubtedly very large, but 
“it is infinitesimal when compared with the number of 
experiments that might have been carried out, but never 
actually have been." The data worked with are therefore 
selected data. These “data represent results that have been 
achieved by former researches. These results are the out- 
come of selections formerly made. Those selections were 
due to a certain train of thought working on the mass of 
experimental data then at hand. And so if we go back 
through an infinite series of stages of scientific advance, 
we shall finally come to the first conscious attempt of 
primitive man to understand and form a logical mental 
picture of events observed in the world around him. 
Such facts cause this eminent physicist to say: “All this 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that we cannot close 
the door to the entry of subjective factors in determining 
our scientific policy and in giving a definite direction to 

our line of further advance." 

This general statement is amply supported by facts. For 
instance: Grimaldi, who was a boy when Francis Bacon 
championed inductive science before the world, antici- 
pated some of the latest theories in Quantum mechanics. 
Heisenberg’s experiments, in our time, were attended to 
and followed up; Grimaldi’s in his time, were not. Mr. 
Schrodinger explains why this happened: 

They were regarded as pointing to a phenomenon which had no 
general interest for science as such, and for the following one hun- 
dred and fifty years no similar experiments were carried out, though 
this could have been done with the simplest and cheapest material. 
The reason for this was that, of the two theories of light which soon 
afterward were put forward, Newton’s corpuscular theory gained 
general acceptance against the wave theory of Huygens, and thus the 
general interest was directed along a different path. 
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To these subjective interests which are internal to sci- 
ence are to be added the influences of the cultural trends 
in the world at large. The most impressive chapters in 
Science and the Human Temperament are those which 
discuss the question “how far the picture of the physical 
universe as presented to us by modern science has been 
outlined under the influence of certain contemporary 
trends which are not peculiar to science at all.” Impres- 
sionism, simplicity of design, freedom from the control 
of rigid law, relativity, endless change, these are some of 
the trends that dominate our arts and crafts, our politics, 
and our industrial and social organizations. According to 
* li . Schrodinger, similar influences are definitely felt in 
contemporary physics. And he should know. Scientists, he 
contends, “are children of their age.” The scientist “can- 
not shuffle off his mortal coil when he enters his labora- 
tory or ascends the rostrum in his lecture hall.” 

I he argument must be read in its completeness to be 
iully appreciated. I am acquainted with no book which 
the student of the subject in hand can so ill afford to 

w a \' U T; Cad as tIlis one ^Ir. Schrodinger, published by 
V\. W. Norton and Company. Those who read it will, I 
believe find the statement arresting with which we must 

rmh" UlC sub J ect of sci ence as the “selfless pursuit of 
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univer e Y tbe f SetUence: ‘There is no hitching post in the 
universe so far as we know.” That may be true of the 
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help us to determine which these are? Some of us like to 
believe that General Smuts is right in promising that this 
is what the science of the future will do by broadening its 
vision of the facts that can be scientifically studied: 

Our scientific world-picture will draw its material from all the 
sciences. Among these, physical science will— in view of its revolu- 
tionary discoveries in recent years— be a most important source. But 
no less important will be the contribution of the biological sciences 
with their clear revelation of organic structure and functions as well 
as of organic evolution. And last, not least, the social and mental 
sciences will not only supply valuable material, but especially meth- 
ods of interpretation, insights into meanings and values, without 
which the perspectives of our world-picture would be hopelessly 
wrong. 

It is gratifying to have J. S. Haldane, without apology to 
anyone, declare: “Neither biology or philosophy can af- 
ford to cringe before the physically interpreted or mathe- 
matically formulated universe”; and H. S. Jennings, with 
equal frankness: “It is important to realize, what is often 
forgotten, that such limitations of the field of science must 
make the picture of reality that science attempts to give 
incomplete and therefore misleading. Whoever excludes 
from science any class of data of experience thereby pro- 
claims that science cannot present an adequate picture of 
reality.” Julian Huxley takes us even farther in his Scien- 
tific Research and Social Needs: 

Personally, I know that looking at science in its relation to social 
needs, as I have had to do for this survey, has cleared my own mind 
a great deal; and if the scientific movement in this country can do 
this and become conscious of itself, and of its limitations, and of its 
relation to the economic driving forces of society, that will be a very 
valuable step. The chief moral of this book, it seems to me, is that 
science is not the disembodied sort of activity that some people 
would make out, engaged on the abstract task of pursuing universal 
truth, but a social function intimately linked up with human history 
and human destiny. And the sooner scientists as a body realize this 
and organize their activities on that basis, the better both for science 
and for society. 


These remarks, which I have quoted because they were 
made by scientists, suggest that the sciences are specialized 
types of activity; that they are the outcome of varying de- 
grees of methodological selectivity and intensity; and that 
they belong, singly and collectively, within the circle of 
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that larger whole of experience to which human beings 
respond. In other words, the sciences are potential means 
in the service of human life, the most extraordinary means 
yet invented; they are not ends to which man’s life must, 
for some unaccountable reason, be offered up. 

Why talk as if truth were God? If we must exclaim with 
Job, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” let us 
remember the rest of the verse, “but I will maintain my 
own ways before him.” The desire to know is one among 
a number. It is no more final than another. Indeed ourM 
primary desire is to make what we can of life. That is why 
we want truth. We believe it will help us. And it will, pro- 
viding it is the kind that can. It will help us providing it 
is truth related to our need, or better said, truths related 
to our needs. We do not know too well what these needs 
are, consequently it would be ruinous to look for only the 
truths that promise to advance the desires which at any 
time we happen to have. We are unavoidably pushed into 
the semidarkness where our needs are only dimly seen, 
and into the dark where they are not visible at all. It is 
precisely there that we stumble because we lack the light 
of knowledge— which proves the importance of knowing 
what we are about, and proves no less, the primacy of the 
desire to make what we can of life. 

Some among us can afford to seek truth for the fun of 
it. Mankind can well afford to accumulate some kinds oft 
knowledge without reference to its utility. But if this is tof 
be the ideal toward which all of us must strive; if we must 
seek to know only for the sake of knowing, letting the con- 
sequences be what they may; then a poet unknown to me 
has said the last word: 

Truth is a rope. 

It runs from the straining hands of man 
Up over a beam in the foundations of infinity, 

a/i • nC * S * ts ot ^ er en d around his neck. 

Making of him as he stubbornly climbs from the earth 
His own inescapable hangman. 


VII 

From these considerations of science as method and of 
the world picture it leaves upon the mind, we revert once 
more to applied science. Take a single aspect of the prob- 
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lem, the effect on society of the results of industrial re- 
search. . . . The “producer bias in research,’' as it has 
been called, has developed rapidly since 1914. Julian 
Huxley has well said: “There ought to be much more 
research organized for the consumption end — directed 
towards the needs of the individual citizen as an individu- 
al and as a citizen.’’ There ought to be “a replacement of 
the present socially irresponsible financial control by so- 
cially responsible planning bodies.’’ 

The question was discussed by Sir Josiah Stamp as presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The results of research, he reminded his hearers, 
“these scientific infants, duly born and left on the door- 
step of society, get taken in and variously cared for, but on 
no known principle, and with no directions from the 

progenitors. . . . These things just ‘happen’ generally un- 
der the urge of profit, and of consumers desire, in free 
competition, xegardless of the worthiness of new desires 
against old, or of the shifts of production and, therefore, 
employment, with their social consequences.’’ 

No excuse is necessary for quoting three paragraphs 
from his trenchant presidential address, ‘ The Impact of 

Science upon Society’’: 



m 


In some wavs we are so obsessed with the delight and advantag *; 
of discovery of new things that we have no proportionate regard for 
the problems of arrangement and absorption of the things discov- 
ered We are like a contractor who has too many men b !' 1 ”p" lg 
terials on to the site, and not enough men to erect the building with 
hem In other words, if a wise central direction were properly a o^ 
eating research workers to the greatest marginal advan age, it would 
make some important transfers. There is not too much being devoted 
to research in physics and chemistry, as modifying industry, bt 

there is too much relatively to the research upon * h hf^e not 
affect, in physiology, psychology, economics, sociology. We have not 

he^un to secure an optimum balance. ... H . .«* 

Apart from the superior tone sometimes adopted by pure science 
towards Us own applications, scientific snobbery extends to poor 
relations Many of the hard-boiled experimental scientists in he 
r r? oroductive fields, look askance at the newer borderline 

° ld * n f frenetics eugenics and human heredity, psychology, edu- 
SC ^r^^c"\ogy e X ni ^rrain of so much serious work but also 
cation, a lir , Mnty ^r 0llll d of “viewy” cranks and faddists. Here the 

the demic y soloist is* still essential, an! he has no great context of con- 
academic s which to fit his own. But unless progress is made 

^^rfields which ifcomparable with the golden ages of discovery 
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in physics and chemistry, we are producing progressively more prob- 
lems for society than we are solving. 

What we have learnt concerning the proper impact of science 
upon society in the past century is trifling, compared with what we 
have yet to discover and apply. We have spent much and long upon 
the science of matter, and the greater our success the greater must be 
our failure, unless we turn also at long last to an equal advance in 
the science of man. 

It would be unjustifiably optimistic to conclude that 
these are the sentiments of the majority. Most scientists are 
still on the other side. They do not feel any obligation to 
help toward a better co-ordination between scientific and 
social progress. They demand perfect freedom of research, 
and ‘ the public be damned.” As if it were the chief end of 
man to glorify the scientist and enjoy him forever. 

Do they not know to what harmful uses science may be 
put? They do. But they blame any bad outcome on “men 
of evil will,” on the “military intelligence,” on “the forces 
of disunion, envy, hatred, and malice, which are always 
walking up and down the world,” and which find in cer- 
tain scientific discoveries “a little corner admirably adapt- 
ed for them to lay their eggs in.” 

Joseph Needham, who wrote the words just quoted in 
defense of science, wrote something that seems to me to go 
much deeper, so much deeper indeed that I know of no 
way to bring the two ideas into harmony: 

man is the man who is friendl y to ’ even if he cannot 
tCr lnto ’ each one of the great forms of human experience, 

,.1. W ° rSt m r an 15 the man who is willin g and desirous of throw- 
ing all but one form of experience on the scrap heap. 

Willing and desirous of throwing all but one form of 
experience on the scrap heap— there are scientists, as there 
are businessmen, college professors, ministers of religion, 
not to mention those who have nothing to do but try to 
“f ve a g°°d time, whose scheme of life comes to no more 
than that Nevertheless the number of scientists who are 
ready to share in the responsibility of preventing the dis- 
coveries of the scientific worker from oppressing mankind 

15 to be. I have quoted from addresses 

which speak for this tendency, and here add a paragraph 

of peculiar forthrightness from the most recent publica- 
tion on the subject which I have seen. It is from a paper. 
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“Science, Religion and Social Ethics,*' by Sir Richard 
Gregory, Bart., the retiring editor of Nature: 


The view that the sole function of science is the discovery and 
study of natural facts and principles without regard to the social 
implications of the knowledge gained can no longer be maintained. 
It is being widelv realized that science cannot be divorced from 
ethics or rightly absolve itself from human responsibilities in the 
application of its discoveries to destructive purposes in war or eco- 
nomic disturbances in times of peace. Men of science can no longer 
stand aside from the social and political questions involved in the 
structure which has been built up from the materials provided by 
them, and which their discoveries may be used to destroy. It is 
their duty to assist in the establishment of a rational and harmon- 
ious social order out of the welter of human conflict into which 
the world has been thrown through the release of uncontrolled 
sources of industrial production and of lethal weapons. 


VIII 

Ethical neutrality throughout the whole range of sci- 
ence was harmless in Francis Bacon’s day because science 
was relatively powerless. It is not harmless in our day be- 
cause science is powerful. The means now placed in men s 
hands by scientific discoveries, if employed without ethical 
supervision, threaten to make an end of everything worth 
striving for. The present separation of scientific interests 
from wider social interests has, as we have seen, a history 
behind it. Respected institutions exist to keep the separa- 
tion in force, and w'e are almost entirely without organ- 
ized means for bridging the gap. Yet nothing is more ob- 
vious than our need of bringing about an intelligently 
working relationship between loyalty to scientific method 
and ideas of social change. 

In certain fields w’here formerly we knew of no better 
way to adjust clashes of interest than to let them fight it 
out, we are learning the art of collective bargaining. Its 
value as a means of obtaining the best results which the 
circumstances then and there permit is well recognized. 
Collective bargaining w r as not the invention of some iso- 
lated specialist who handed it over as a finished thing to 
groups lined up against each other. It grew out of the 
interplay of opposing forces, out of efforts made to reac 1 
an adjustment which would permit an interrupted pro- 
cess to go on again. And we may, I think, be sure that it 
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is still in the early stages of its development. There is 
every reason to anticipate that as a social principle col- 
lective bargaining will be extended to conflicts from 
which it is at present excluded. Its technique will be 
improved, the range of values included in its survey will 
be extended, and the claims which these values make on 
civilized people will get a more appreciative hearing. 

The significance of this development for the problem 
which has been before us in this and the preceding chap- 
ter should be apparent. We are to learn how to apply the 
art of collective bargaining to the impact of science on 
human happiness. Representatives of science, ethics, re- 
ligion, law, politics, business, labor, education, are to be 
brought together to formulate experimental programs to 
enrich the satisfactoriness of individual and social living. 

The phrase collective bargaining” as here used is not 
intended to denote the process in its most artificial form. 
It does not refer to the kind of compromise in which you 
give a sprat to catch a herring,” but to the method of 
resolving conflicts discussed as Realistic Idealism in 
Chapter 3 the one feasible way of realizing the largest 
measure of good for all concerned. Intelligently and im- 
aginatively employed it brings together, as we saw, two 
aims which reinforce each other: the aim to secure a hear- 
ing for competing values, and the aim to bring to birth 
out of the very travail of conflict, a newly discovered and 
mutually satisfying plan of action. Every social advance, 

S ^P in poetics, morality, or religion has 
come about in this manner. A new idea has been born out 

® . a confusing and discordant situation because some 
III ' dedicated person, or some resourceful, interested 
group refusing to accept the discord as final, has searched 

the difficulty d * COnstructive idea which served to adjust 

Of course this may be a vain hope. We may continue to 

go on as we have already gone too far. Russell Lord’s 

words, in his deeply disturbing book, Behold Our Land , 

may describe not only what has been and is, but will con- 
tinue to be true: 

ou^«t t „Svi^," amCS ’, COn . S , ider for a moment the sites of some of 

Soutif It h« K, u and colle 8 es - Here is one of the oldest in the 
ixmth. It has been there nearly two hundred years. The country of 
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its situation has, in the past two hundred years, washed out, oyer at 
least three-quarters of its area, down close to the raw red subsoil. 
Some of its finest old historic places have fallen to ruin, with scant 
stands of broom-sedge and jack-pine trying to keep a foothold in 
hideous gullies. The flora of the region has changed in character; 
the land has run down in appearance until most of it is desolate and 
depressing; living standards have visibly lowered throughout that 
country and all adjoining. All this is undeniable; the facts are writ- 
ten large upon the hills. It all went on under the eye of a scientific 
teaching and research staff of considerable distinction; yet it all was, 
and is, by them completely ignored. They go right on teaching their 
geology, their botany, their zoology, their chemistry and physics, 
their archaeology, Greek and Latin and English, with no thought or 
mention of the tragic transformation of the good green country 
roundabout. 



L Science has spread its roots into all we do and think and 
feel. We cannot tear them out, and if we try to tear them 
out we will only endanger the flowering of our civilization. 
The insights and facilities which we owe to science are 
invaluable. They have won a measure of freedom for the 
human mind and a degree of control over physical forces 
not approached in all prescientific time. But life is an art, 
the great art , greater than any specialized interest or oc- 
cupation. We too easily forget that men lived magnifi- 
f cently before science haunted their dreams, magnificently 
1 in aspiration, in thought, in action. If we care what hap- 
• pens to mankind, the task confronting us is to bring sci- 
ence within this older and profounder art. Science must 
be embraced in the free creative activity shown conspicu- 
ously by men and women of genius, and in less exciting, 
though equally authentic form, by countless thousands 01 
inconspicuous men and women who take the materials at 
hand, often meager and unpromising, and make impres- 


sive lives out of them. ... 

It is not certain — let us think of it again — that this win 
be done. Too many scientists may continue to insist upon 
absolute freedom in their profession, including freedom 
from the slightest responsibility for the social come- 
auences of their work, leaving it to religious leaders, to 
whom meantime they make the task more and moreim- 
jossible, to take care of these consequences. Popul 
eaders may succumb increasingly to the blandishment o 
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mechanical power, so that greater and greater numbers 
will be mentally enslaved and spiritually dispossessed. 
Aldous Huxley may have spoken prophetically: “One day, 
perhaps, the earth will have been turned into one vast 
featherbed, with man’s body dozing on top of it and his 
mind underneath, like Desdemona, smothered.” 

But science cannot long remain free in a society of 
slaves. If technological science must continue to throw 
men out of work and there is no remedy, the day must 
come when science itself will go on relief. If the meaning- 
lessness which theoretical science has read into the uni- 
verse must, as science advances, be read into the human 
scene in its entirety, the scientific spirit cannot survive. 

Concern for man himself and his fate,” as Einstein has 
said, must always form the chief interest of all technical 
endeavors, concern for the great unsolved problems of the 

organization of labor and the distribution of goods in 

order that the creations of our mind shall be a blessing 
and not a curse to mankind.” The dispossessed have never 
accepted their fate as final. And when they have thrown 

oil the yoke that oppressed them they have destroyed the 
good with the bad. 

We face a critical dilemma. One horn is the destruc- 
, °n 01 man |>y science; the other the destruction of science 
y man, and a third possibility, a path of escape between 
ie lorns, is untrammeled study of fact in union with the 
nunt tor the most promising means of general happiness. 

i ve we the wisdom and the courage to choose this 
path and to broaden it into a highway? ' 



Possibly the game (of Life) cannot be won; but if it can be won, it 
will be the players in the game who win it, not the superior people 
who pride themselves on not knowing the difference between a fair 
ball and a foul, to say nothing of those in the grandstand or in the 
bleachers whose contribution is throwing pop bottles at the umpire. 

William James Centennial Addresses 

( University of Wisconsin) 


Chapter 6 


With All Our Learning* 

i 


There is a loneliness of mountain tops and seashores, 
of forests and deserts. There is a loneliness which finds its 
way indoors. But there is also a loneliness in crowds. That 
is how I came to introduce myself to a bright-faced boy 
of ten or eleven. I was standing on a street corner in St. 
Louis on a Saturday night, a stranger in a strange city, 
when he came swinging along, gaily whistling “God Bless 

America.” 

How I got him to stop and talk I have forgotten. The 
memory of it is buried under the memory of what fol- 
lowed. To make conversation, I suppose, I inquired 
about a large temple-like building across the street. “It’s 
a museum,” he told me; “there are all kinds of things in 
it.” “What kinds of things?” I asked. “I don’t know, ^ he 
replied; “I’ve never seen ’em. It takes money to get in. 

Then I saw by the looks of his clothes that a place 
costing money to get into would probably keep him out. 
“Strange,” I went on, “that a fine building like that 
hasn’t some kind of sign on it. I should think they d put 
a sign on it, so that a person could tell- what it is. 

He hardly waited for me to finish the sentence, _ O , 
it has a sign on it all right,” he exclaimed as he pointed 
toward the top of the building. “See— up there? 

Sure enough, on a wide pediment, m letters big enoug 
to be seen even at night by the light of the street amps, 
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was this inscription: ad gloriam magni architecti mundi 
et hominum fraternitatem. Involuntarily I translated 
out loud: “To the Glory of the Great Architect of the 
Universe and to Human Brotherhood.” 

“Does it say that?” he asked with evident astonishment. 
Then wistfully, more to himself than to anyone else: 
“And me with all my Latin, I couldn’t read that sign!” 

It was my turn to be surprised. “You with all your 
Latin! ’ I said, skeptically. “What do you mean, with all 
your Latin?” 

Why, I know Latin,” he answered. And straightening 
himself up like a little soldier, chest out, arms at his side, 
and in a soprano of such purity and sweetness that the 
angels might have envied him, he recited: 


Gloria in excelsis Deo; 

Et in terra pax hominibus 

bonae voluntatis. Laudamus 

te; benedicimus te; adoramus te. . . . 


° n and J 0 ?- Um , 11 1 sto PP ed him - “You do know Latin,” I 
answered him, and you say it well. You must forgive me 

for doubting your word. It just shows how ignorant some 
ol us grown-ups are.” 

ha 5° h3d 3 - IiUle ‘ alk ' He told me hi * '^me; that he 
Whil V° un S er s* ster . Betty, who was ‘‘nuts about kittens.” 

brother 6 ivfi S craz V aboi,t puppies”; and that an older 
brother, Bill, was with the Marines in the Pacific. My 

Si ?iTr e 1 , hiS l anc , y - “ Funn y>” Be said; ‘‘you can 

spell it frontwards or backwards and it’s just the same.” 

He mfoi med me that God was a woman and told me what 

haH^ S K Ca i d ' u He Was sure that God had to be a woman, 
had to be like his mother. “My mother makes everything 

nice and happy,” is how he put it. “She always helps ml 

out When my father comes home he spoils everything 

in five minutes. God couldn’t be like that, could he?” I 
agreed that he couldn’t. 

Jfuch u e t ? ld me as we talked, until I intimated 

iat it might be time for him to be getting home. He 

hew? he t t hm L k S ° l °u f ° r started at once - before 
on thf^hic* i^°ok another quick glance at the inscription 

to on- and I heard him mutter as he turned 

And vT U i h aU my Latin * * * •” Then h e was off. 

And as it he had completely forgotten the whole incident. 
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ho broke again into the melody which I had interrupted. 
So he was swallowed up in the crowd, and soon his cheer- 
ful whisrJe had died away. 



k. 


Tommy walked out of my sight and hearing but not 
out of my memory. For he had innocently put into words 
the confession our times might make if times could 
speak. With all our Latin— all our learning and our 
science, our vast physical and economic resources and 
our stupendous mechanical power — with all we know 
and are able to do, we cannot read the sign Tommy could 
not read. Fabulous knowledge, ranging from beyond the 
milky way to sub-atomic electrons, touching every type 
of structure and process, has not provided us with an 
exalted concept of our world. Wizard machines almost 
without number, turning out anything and everything, 
have not produced what we need above all — a pattern of 
a machine civilization dedicated to a noble human ven- 
ture. And now we have exploded the atomic bomb and 
cast an ominous shadow over the whole world and man s 
life within it. With all our learning we cannot read that 
sign. 

hi 


“We have nothing to fear but fear itself,” said President 
Roosevelt, and a few years later he gave freedom from 
fear a prominent place among the four freedoms. But 
that was before the death-dealing power of the atomic 
bomb had been demonstrated at Hiroshima. ... 

Hiroshima appears to have changed everything. In the 
words of Norman Cousins, it has suddenly intensified 
and magnified a primitive fear, “the fear of the unknown, 
the fear of forces man can neither channel nor compre- 
hend.” Overnight, according to him, this fear “burst out 
af the subconscious and into the conscious, filling the 
mind with primordial apprehensions,” so that “man 
stumbles fitfully into a new era of atomic energy for 
which he is as ill equipped to accept its potential bless- 
ings as he is to control its present dangers.” The pen 
has assumed such monstrous proportions for a host o 
writers and speakers, that fear is being transfigured into 
a redemptive virtue. Each in his own style makes it a 
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condition of human survival, as Mr. Cousins does, that 
“the quintessence of destruction as potentially represent- 
ed by modern science must be dramatized and kept in 
the forefront of public opinion. . . . Only then will man 
realize that the first order of business is the question of 
continued existence. Only then will he be prepared to 
make the decisions necessary to assure that survival.” 


IV 


The propagation of this general nervousness is under- 
standable, for the possibilities are in fact frightful. Dur- 
ing the first World War a British scientist, Frederick 
Soddy, referring to the untapped energy of the atom and 

t e efforts then being made to reach it, wrote this warn- 
ing in his book, Science and Life: 


1 *rf nifi , C , ent sc u ientlfl 5 achievement it will be, but all the same, 

volv J 11 W,H not . be made until it is clearly understood what is in- 

if clfrh ■ In J a S ,ne » if you can. what the present war would be like 

iiilMn n r pl ° S1VC a 5 tuall y been discovered instead of being 
sun m the keeping of the future. Yet it is a discovery that conceiv- 

feaion^or !h ° to ! norrow : in time for its development and per- 

and whirh w • ° F destruc f lon * let us say, of the next generation, 
and which it is pretty certain, will be made by science sooner or 

vince fhTworldThif 11 ^ thi ! last . actlial demonstration to con- 
of science , 1S , doora 1 ed ' lf 11 f °ols with the achievements 

slave Jf srienrl h ; -, f °,° e . d 'T lon 5 in the P ast - Physical force, the 

cold loeic of .hJ 1 bC th ® , master or the servant of men? The 

this auction if „o , t , WS ’ WUhout the Possibility of escape, that 
question if not faced now can have only one miserable end. 

thJ hC 1 ‘ bera i!? n of atomic energy was a hope and a 

dven V n Whe r Mr -' Sodd y wrote - Its achieved actuality has 
given peculiar timeliness to a poem printed just before 

The amhif °f Alamos ” was so dramatically disclosed. 

not far ™ ! P 06 ™’ S ‘ F ' Clarke - may have written it 

not far from Los Alamos. "To a Lizard” ends on this note: 


I read your mind! In these mad days of strife 
Your dream is not of vanished times, forsooth; 
You wait — while homo sapiens revives 
l ne Age of ruthless claw and bloody tooth. 


No; not of greatness gone, your vengeful 
But of a glorious destiny in store; 
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When reptile tyrants, issue of your seed, 

Again may reign — and man shall reign no more 

Poets sometimes grasp truth in imaginative vision 
which escapes the research intellect. Is this what S. F. 
Clarke has done? Is his apostrophe to a lizard a flash of 
insight lighting up for a moment the not-too-distant out- 
come of the human struggle on this planet? We know 
that other creatures have swarmed and swaggered over 
the earth until the very instruments of their mastery 
destroyed them. There is no guarantee that this will not 
happen to mankind, incomparably skilled in the art of 
destruction. Only people who are willing to live in a 
fool’s paradise can regard with unconcern the new foci i 
of international conflict which are already developing, or 
make light of the fully-anticipated invention by industrial 
science of still more devastating gadgets for the realists 
to cash in on. And only such complacent persons can 
remain indifferent to the mounting tensions between 
racial groups and economic classes, any one of which, it 
lucky enough to get possession of the latest type of ex- 
plosive, could wipe out its opponents and a lot of the 
rest of us for good measure. ! 



The possible extinction of the human race is not a 
pleasant thought to dwell upon, for it includes those who 
are admired and loved, no less than those who are de- 
spised and hated. Most of us will therefore manage to 
forget it as soon as we can. Optimists may of course argue 
that the human race has maneuvered its way around 
calamities and threats of calamities, quite a number ot 
them; why not do it again? And some people are too all- 
knowing to be disconcerted by anything. Yet the writing 
is plain in the sky over every land and no soothsaying 
Daniel is needed to interpret its meaning. A way oi me 
changed in its basic purposes, or Isaiah’s prophecy ap- 
plied to civilized mankind: 


Their land shall be soaked with blood. . . . from generation to 
generation it shall lie waste; none shall pass through it forever and 
ever. But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it. . . . 
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shall come up in their palaces; nettles and brambles in the fortresses 

thereof; and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for 
owls. 

This is the crucial emergency in which all of us are 
caught up— -Tommy and Betty in St. Louis, and countless 
boys and girls elsewhere, fortunately without knowing it; 
all men and women everywhere, some keenly alive to the 
situation, many incredibly oblivious. Never in the un- 
numbered centuries since the descendants of submen 
made their debut as men, has a task equal in size or 

complexity arisen to test the capacity of the human mind 
and spirit. 


vt 


President Roosevelt was nonetheless right. The thing 
to resist, the thing to conquer is fear, and just now fear 
of atomic energy; not because there is no danger, but pre- 
cisely because the danger is great. We cannot afford to be 
afraid. Let us suppose the danger is dramatized and 
brought to the forefront of public attention; it will not 

Sta J. ere ', Fear , C | ln be aroused a id spread abroad, and ill 
“i" b . e ex P 1 . olted b y those who know how to play upon the! 
m I 1 ™ 5 ’ but cannot be made to last. Men are not* 
made that way. They won't take it. Perhaps they can't. 

^ Y ra ff thC u Y don,t ' And if k could be, what are the 
erp-uf^f i hat thC n , ght P ersons > the ones who do the 

frmt, ,1 d ‘ ,mage l ° the hurnan cause, would be frightened . 
from their scheming? Those who are willing to risk dis- J 

* " *}™y s Ramble on escaping the consequences if dis-/ 

ugly truth S H,Stor y P rovid es eloquent testimony to this 

is thp r fin V ? r ’ f ^ r r While P rov °cative is uncreative. That 

wistdv^tl^fir Can pU l h men into action > but to ^ 

wisely takes intelligence, the more so in times of great 
fear^Tt ? nd that klnd of intelligence is not a product of 
trim Tt hC natU l e of fear to breed suspicion and dis-\ 
which^mf a r tUUd u eS m their turn S iv e rise to behavior! 

vicSs ciSe i^i th v" lnCUing fear ' So on and on in a' 
break thmn«h h # , beC ° meS . more . a nd more difficult to 
fear and g i ’ Peebn gs, actions, ideas expressive of the 
ear, and only these, appear feasible under the circuml 
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stances. Anything else seems unrealistic, fantastic, even 
immoral. At the same time the creative energies are para- 
lyzed which, if freely brought into play, would lead to 
better understanding and co-operative effort. Consequent- 
ly fear causes the situation to grow worse and worse, until 
the pressure of dread can be withstood -no longer and 
violence breaks out. 


VII 


It should be obvious that this analysis of fear psychol- 
ogy is intended to be applied universally; to hold, so far as 
it^ goes, not only of the American people, but of all peo- 
ples. They, too, cannot afford to be afraid, however fright- 
ful the outlook may appear. They, too, must resist giving 
way to fear, even if it is we, the United States of Amer- 
ica, alone or allied with others, who try to make them 
afraid. And unless the relation of fear to the present crisis 
is seen in this world-wide perspective, there is no prospect 
that we shall deal intelligently with the gravity of the 

situation. , _ , , 

It happens that some people, probably a good many 

all told, find the problem much simpler. According to 
them we need only strive for a position where we have 
no reasonable cause to be afraid of anyone, an everyone 
else has plenty of cause to be afraid of us. A physicist at 
one of our large universities put the case very neatly. He 
spoke with unbounded faith of the atomic bomb as an 
instrumentality of world peace. The atomic bomb h 
declared, will do more to eliminate war than all tne 
philosophic ideas ever printed; than all the mora * lzl P£ 
about war that hats filled the air for centuries. And the 
reason he gave in concise picturesque vernacular was this: 

“It will scare the pants off them.” , 

Here you have the idea tersely and graphically stated 
which has been broadcast from high places again and 
again, though in more elegant phraseology and with less 

And is no one ever to scare the pants off us? Or don t 
we need any scaring, our motives, if not our conduct, be- 
ing invariably above reproach? Those who look at us 
from outside— from South America, from across the At- 
i„r from the Orient— do not think so. They would 
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have to be foolishly unrealistic to think so. Although the 
American way of life is maligned when critics call it a 
scramble for the almighty dollar, physical comforts, and 
business as usual, it is true of us that material interests 
are served first; intellectual, aesthetic, moral, religious 
interests eat at the second table. How can those who must 
judge from a distance, who have no authentic knowledge 
of the inner life of the American people, no acquaintance 
with the average American’s aspirations and sentiments, 
his spontaneous good will and good humor, his yen for 
ideal intangibles — how can such external observers, seeing 
little but a competitive struggle to get there first, be ex- 
pected to take seriously our moral and humanitarian pro- 
testations. r 

Against this larger background the philosophy of our 
friend the physicist, and of the prominent spokesmen 
with whom he agrees, can be appreciated for what it is. It 
is just about the best way to worsen international rela- 
tions. The fear which we in this country seek to induce 
in other countries will in due time recoil upon ourselves. 

What are other nations to think as they watch the 
United States of America grow towards the United States 
hmpire; as they learn of confessions reluctantly made in 
congressional investigations showing that it is deemed 
necessary “to continue making atomic bombs until we 
nave a suitable supply on hand and the question of in- 
ternational control is determined”; and that until then 

the production facilities should be retained and operated 
about a s they now stand”; that every potential aggressor 
should be forced to keep the peace by making it perfectly 
clear to him that “an attack on the United States would 
tail and that it would be followed immediately by a 
devastating air atomic counterattack,” and that this in- 
volves^ absolute air superiority in being at all times,” 
an the possession of “well-equipped bases, hundreds or 
thousands of miles overseas”? The natural thing for them 
to do is suspect us of being animated by a secret design 
m advocating a United Nations’ Organization, a design 
w ic is not the establishment of conditions favorable to 
world peace and fair treatment for all nations, but, on the 

contrary, the advancement of our own national interest 
and prestige. 

Other nations will therefore prepare themselves to act 
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accordingly. They will make plans in line with their in- 
terpretation of our motives. Their leaders will arouse 
the people to fear what we are supposed to be up to. This 
will give our leaders an added reason for spreading fear 
on our side. This suspicion and distrust will mount all 
around, making enemies of potential friends, dividing the 
world into armed camps, until some actual or deliberately 
concocted incident precipates war. 

VIII 

What to do positively and constructively? It is safe to 
say that no one has the answer. Anyone who pretends 
to have thereby demonstrates that he has oversimplified 
the problem. The thinking demanded is so revolutionary, 
and the acting with which it must be intimately combined 
is likewise so revolutionary, that if a few initial steps aie 
suggested as a beginning, this is all that can reasonably 

be expected. 

Well, the disposition or temper of mind required of us 
should be unmistakable. It is the deliberate acceptance of 
the crisis as an incitement to spiritual creativeness. An 
the practical conduct called for should likewise be c\ i 
dent. Stating the objective for the moment in general 
terms, it is conduct which puts spiritual creativeness o 
work in daily affairs — in the small, everyday preoccupa- 
tions which are fundamental to existence; in the broader 
interests that add excitement and color to living; and in 
those longer-range commitments through which the in- 
dividual realizes his highest selfhood and, in union with 
others, enriches and glorifies the human endeavor. 

The adjective "spiritual” may not be a happy choice. 

It is likely to offend the sophisticated sensibilities of the 
reader who cannot distinguish it from what Stuart Chase 
calls "high-power abstraction,” and it will doubtless en- 
courage false hopes in one who thinks of spiritual as essen- , 
tially otherworldly. But it is still the best word available 
to designate certain life-elevating ideals. And it has the 
added value of suggesting continuity between ourselves 
and our forebears in allegiance to those ideals, a continu- 
ity to which we are indebted for much of whatever is ^ 
praiseworthy in contemporary civilization, as well as for a 
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good deal of our militant desire to improve upon tradi- 
tional customs and institutions. 

In any case, the problem is not one of finding the right 
word. It has to do with the conduct of life, and with fife 
at its core and center. 

Basically the task is educational, the re-education of 
adults and the proper education of the young. To some 
people this will seem a purely academic idea." Education 
takes time, they will say, and the need is urgent, immedi- 
ate. The magnitude of the peril is no greater than its 
menacing imminence. Whatever is done has to be done 
in a hurry Unless we act quickly, the whole human busi- 
ness may be brought to a stop by an outbreak of super- 
atomic bombing. And who can deny categorically that 

they are right? There may not be time to get returns on 
an educational investment. 


■iA7t^ evert ^ le ' ess dle solution lies ultimately in education 
Whatev-er steps can be taken at once should of course be 
taken. But the radical change of individual and social 
inottvauon which is indispensable cannot be accom- 

W k, by an ,' nstant act ’ no matter h <>w all-embracing. 
I he life men live cannot be turned like a flapjack in a 

pan. Realistic reform, the only reform that takes hold 
" functions is ref u orm embodied in new intellectual 
nflt 1 hab, ! S > wh,ch 1S to sa y that d is the product 

hmav? 110 "' Th t fe may not be time for such reform, or 
h K n f ° U V\ hat man coll ectively does not have what 

crisis “Th 3S ^ i mCr DaVIS said in the face of an earlier 
into ^ W ° rld ‘ S rUn by P eo P le who did not slip back 

em ” P i y ’i n ° !1 ? auer how disheartening their prob- 

-in?l’n by pe0p e . who sat down t° think their way out,” 
and then went at it ‘‘to work their way out ” 


IX 


is throng? “i‘ S tentative »y agreed that the best approach 
is through education, where should the emphasis be put? 

In view of the situation in which we are it should b e P put 

knows Pr ° , ‘ ln f‘c be un derstanding of science. As everyone 
mental T! Progress has been significantly instru- 

" bringing about the present hazardous condi- 

C ri i d r conception of science, of its aims, its 
experimental procedure, type of data and truth, range 
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of applicability, and so on, will not in itself provide the 
way out, but it is a prerequisite to the inauguration of 
any plan of campaign, of any social program that will. 
And the deplorable fact is that this conception of science 
has not entered into the thought of the vast majority of 
people even in the most enlightened countries. A. J. Carl- 
son is undoubtedly right: 

i The modern man adjusts to an environment greatly modified by 
l the scientific efforts of the few. The “Peking Man/' we may assume. 
\ad justed himself as best he could to nature in the raw. A span ot 
about a million years separates the two. And yet the two are about 
equally innocent of science, in the sense of the spirit and the method 
of science as part of their way of life. For science is more than inven- 
tions. more than gadgets, however useful and important they may be. 
Science is even more than the discovery of and correlation of new 
facts, new laws of nature. The greatest thing in science is the scien- 
tific method, controlled and rechecked observations and experiments, 
objectively recorded with absolute honesty and without fear or favor. 
Science in this sense has as yet scarcely touched the common man, 

or his leaders. 

I 

Science in this sense has already touched the common 
man or his leaders, but in another sense it has entered 
deeply and vitally and inextricably into the life of both. 
And because in the one sense it has not penetrated in- 
wardly and in the other sense it has done so more and j 
more, mankind has come to the present pass. Applied 
science has showered men with a wealth of useful devices 
which are now so interwoven with desires and habits, 
so inseparable from the economic and social setup, that 
any other manner of living seems unthinkable. We insist 
on having more, not fewer, of the gifts of science, more 
conveniences, more labor-saving mechanisms, moie time- 
saving speeds. And there is always the fascination of the 
scientific novelties themselves. Although the latest tri- 
umph of applied science may endanger the existence of 
civilized man, yet we look excitedly forward to the flood , 
of atomic energy which is promised, we dream of new 
giants of power, we wait not too patiently for an unparal- 
leled abundance of new tools and toys. Science the wonder • 
worker has captured us body and soul, and there is no , 
likelihood whatever that some unscientific utopia will j 

ever tempt us away. 
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In one respect, then, we are science-hearted and science- 
minded, on whichever side of the tracks we live. We lean 
on science as a lame man leans on his crutches. And where 
are we headed with the help of our scientific crutches? 
Surely that is a question of some importance. Science ap- 
plied makes the going healthier, easier, more comfortable, 
but whither does it take us in the end? 


It is here—namely, when we reflect upon life’s direc- 
tion that science receives the cold shoulder. Possibly the 
majority of men and women are satisfied to allow the 
means and mechanisms of living to determine how they 
shall live, and all of us must do so more or less; but there 
are few people who never evaluate the worth of what they 
are doing and for a considerable number the influence 
ot critical evaluation pervades conduct as a whole. But 
while criticism of life, much or little, is thus nearly uni- 
versal, there is an obvious lack of unanimity as to the 
criteria which valid criticism has to employ, and there is 
the widest p° ssible disagreement regarding the source 

oTSn? a ""’ emk of life™,,, draw 

e " "T there is consp.cuous accord: science is not 

Polf would 7 l? U , 0n P ,ob| ems of value. A national 
aKrii ld doubt show that the means of living we 

sentativp Ce r, 1 mCn ° f science or th eir business repre- 

cahed h ■ i bUt 7 the ends of livin S- especially the so- 
,u , , lgher or finer ends, we insist upon getting from 
dreolog'ans, philosophic idealists, men of letters, artists 
or i! om forays into the occult. 

historlcal^S ° f tf 7 tW ? f ° ld commitm ent is in the main 
men of In three hundred years a go a number of 

which M ° Ut t0 acc l uire a new k >nd of knowledge 
thro, ,77 ^ arg f man ’ S contro1 of his earthly destiny 

were fooH^T” 8 - the f ° rCes ° f na ture. For reasons which 

they restricted the l 7 e ’ PerS r aI Safety being one of them ’ 

ignored “7m tbe . d g" ° f lnve stigation to “facts,” and 

dualism wh.vvf' a r f SUk they handed down a cultural 

and thinkers h succeedln g generations of investigators 

of obiective ^ V 7 PerpetUated and inten sified; a dualism 
j which not only separates the practical means 
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of living from the higher ends of life, but makes them 
competing drives in the individual and in society. 

Nowhere has this enterprise prospered more remark- 
ably than in the United States. Drawing upon the physi- 
cal resources of a vast, scantly-populated wilderness we 
have transformed it into a teeming commonwealth, and 
have advanced to a place of world leadership. It is a ma- 
terial leadership. We have the money, the machines, the 
natural resources, the industrial equipment and organiza- 
tion. In moral leadership — if what one reads can be trust- 
ed — we never stood so low in world esteem. 

The atomic bomb has shocked us into a clearer appre- 
ciation of the fact that power alone is not enough. But 
the atomic bomb has done nothing to impair the notion 
that practical means and ideal ends belong to separate 
orders of reality, to each of which we owe allegiance in 
turn. We continue to believe — indeed it looks as if we 
were to believe it more than we have yet believed it — that 
to live and succeed a man must adopt materialistic stand- 
ards, while to fulfill his latent possibilities as a civilized 
human being he has to commit himself to otherworldly 
standards. This is the fateful division which has to be 
healed, this division between “body” and “spirit," and 
between the institutions that have grown up to serve them 
in separation. Unless it is healed, every increase in power 
is potentially a step toward catastrophe. 

A problem of these proportions should rule out all 
dogmatism. Too much of weal or woe depends upon suc- 
cess or failure in its solution. At the same time it calls 
for the frankest and clearest declaration of convictions. 
Personally I am convinced, as the foregoing discussion has 
implied, that the one hopeful approach is through the 
extension of scientific thinking to areas from which it has 
been all but excluded. By this is not meant the emptying 
of human life into test tubes, or the substitution of dial 
readings for the varied qualities of living experience. It 
means that the dependable, the objectively testable kind 
of thinking which is the rule in the natural sciences 
should be put to work in the great laboratory of mans 
search for the good life — the good life richly and pro- 
foundly conceived. 
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XI 


Sooner or later a study of the actual as against the 
possible significance of science for human life will come 
up against the demand for absolute freedom of scientific 
research. It is the common contention that scientists must 
be relieved of all responsibility for the use made of their 
discoveries; that to hold them at all accountable would 
be ruinous not only to science but to civilization. The 
pro )lem is much too complex to be discussed adequately 
in this place, but some aspects of it are so directly in- 
volved in the proposed better understanding of science 
that they must be introduced. 

No one can seriously doubt that control by an external* 
authority is the antithesis of scientific procedure. It was! 
possible during the war to organize and direct scientific 
projects with the deliberate purpose of producing a desi<r- 
nated result, but the program' entailed an extravagant 
expenditure of money, and it exploited stored-up knowl- 

umW C rb UmU 3t ? d fl ? m pr , evious investigations conducted 
nder the usual unforced conditions. A permanent or- 

defcann?" Th contr< ; 1 of , science would therefore be self- 
K eating. These and other relevant facts are set forth 

y ie Director of the Natural Sciences of the Rockefeller 

Foundation in a letter to the New York Times, objecting 

the suneii I?h ’ all f embr acing central organization” fo? 
Weaver ° f scient,fic activities. Says Warren 


thJwar but he is l\ , SI ’T ed by what **««* has done during A 
of gangers had hen m,S ' ed l,y , M - U is i«« as though some group ? 
l.oa S r n iL, r « uns at ‘he heads of every member of the 

Clare as di v Wends°il| 0 't'l, C S rcat . for P orat Km and forced them to de- 

many previom yearf The stoT " n Wh ‘ ch - ha<1 been earned over 
denly mcreased^re lh.-^ mu ‘ C,S ' See,n S tbeir llividenlls sud- 
ued. Thev do not ston T' Cy " ant to %cc the s y slem contin- 

dends out of surnlLs P Th»,‘‘ nk ' ,at y °" rannot K° on declaring divi- 
resume earning 31 rUnS ° Ut ° ne day ’ and k is necessary to 

earnmt^of^-' 0 ' 1 which Mr - Weaver reaches is that “the 
super control ^h Ce hTm 0t “ be gained b V organizing a 

and tells thinT h h h h ° ld j guns at the heads °* scientists 

gained onlv b ^ l ° do ' The earnings of science ar 
gained only by setting the scientists free.*' 
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Science set free — surely this is greatly to be desired. And 
science utilized to forward rather than to thwart man s 
progress toward physical and moral good, surely this, too, 
is greatly to be desired. Hence the dilemma which Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, President of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, made explicit in a thoughtful, searching talk over 
the radio. “We have always been inclined, ” said Mr. Fos- 
dick, “to think of research and technology as being con- 
sciously related to human welfare. Now, frankly, we aie 
not sure, and we are troubled, by the realization that 
man’s brain can create things which his will may not be 
able to control.” And this: 


To the layman it seems as if science were facing a vast dilemma 
Science is the search for truth, and it is based on the glonous faitl 

STSLS SSS : •£ 

become the destroy eis of our do— curb our science 

-nthe risk of having our society 

torn to pieces? 

Mr. Fosdick sees no easy escape from this 
He is not certain that there isan e sca pe- And ttjs^is 

honest realism, and the equally hon strikingly 

which, in my judgment, makes this r j£ “while 

exceptional. “All cannot be lost, I sai J- 'j hook- 
such fundamental ideas can go out over a national hoo 

UP There is, however, one aspect of the ^ lle ^ a I ^ 1 ^’ 
I am afraid, remains unilluminated in t e * scien- 
be granted that the “good and evil that [o\v • hable 
tific research are more often than not indis 1 » t h e 
at the point of origin,” so that no scientist can t ^ e 

good or evil uses to which his results may P ' (( .. r j ien 
examples cited perhaps this one is most e S- . 

Einstein wrote his famous transformation equation in 

1005 he was not thinking of the atomic , t ^ e 

that equation came one of the principles up 

bomb was based.” True enough. Einstein, as of then ami 

there, must be absolved of responsibility for a tonne bo ^ 

ine. Equations do not explode. But it it is 

told President Roosevelt that the equation wou 
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ful in the invention of the atomic bomb, and the sugges- 
tion was thereupon followed up, he became in that sense 
and to that degree responsible. And the scientists who 
actively engaged in making the bomb, which, according 
to the scientist in general charge at Los Alamos, they did, 
these scientists were still more directly responsible. For 
bombs are made to be exploded, and those who knowing- 
ly helped to make them, helped to make them to be ex- 
ploded. They share in the responsibility for the destruc- 
tion caused, along with President Roosevelt’s successor, 
if it is true that he ordered the explosion. 

This is not in the least all there is to be said about 
science and social responsibility. But it is a beginning. 

.T he , re are other questions, too, which should have more 
critical examination than they are receiving. Why not, 
lor example, rid our minds of the illusion that the natural 
scientist is in search of “the truth”? It is the widespread 
belief that he does just this, and that it would therefore 
be a crime to hinder him in any way, which constantly 
blocks any serious examination of the question. But what 
does the scientist actually do? He tries to master some 
particular problem which for one reason or another he 
las taken as his own, and in solving that problem he em- 
ploys the most reliable method yet invented of testing 
onclusions. 7 his is all he does, and it is a great deal. 


XII 


To sum up. The destiny of the American neoDle rhe 

customs On th T g W *!i th VCSt t d intere . sts and established 
devotees nf °? e S *\ de are 1 t ^ le conscious or unconscious 
first ohliaat^ W ^ r: milltar y leaders who contend that the 
men ^ * 100 1S t° ma ^ e sure supremacy in might; 
r u- scle nce who declare themselves undone unless 
I*,. re ^earch ambition is unhampered by social responsi- 
bility; business executives who claim the right to turn 

a omic energy into cash. On the other side are the edu 
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cators, men of letters, philosophers, prominent church- 
men who, a hundred to one, argue that true values are 
intrinsically supersensuous. They are apprehended by 
means of pure reason, divine revelation, or mystical ecs- 
tasy, and when so apprehended will bridle the secular 
struggle for power. 

No sensible person will expect to see the job finished 
in a year or a decade, but it can be begun at once by tak- 
ing care of the pressing obligations which the contempo- 
rary upheaval has deposited on our commercial, political, 
educational, and religious doorsteps. 

In the long run — to say it once more — the problem is 
educational. We need to be educated to want facts; facts 
about the world from which we stem, facts about ourselves 
as having our origin in that world, facts about thinking 
and idealizing, and the conditions that cause these unique 
abilities to thrive or decline. It is about time, for instance, 
that we quit dodging the issue by concentrating our at- 
tention on abstractions — quit denouncing ‘‘war,” be- 
moaning “human nature,” belittling “politics,” and really 
go after the conditions which have the evils we complain 

of as necessary consequences. 

We need to be educated in reverence for the human 
i quest, and in realistic idealism which is this reverence 

{concretely applied. 

We need to be educated in the neglected art of resolv- 
ing otherwise irreducible conflicts, including war, man s 
direst enemy. 

There is no ground for pessimism if we begin where we 
are and resolutely press on. There is no ground for any- 
thing else if we do not. . 

Can we read the sign in the sky over Hiroshima before 

it is too late? That remains to be seen. We have had the 
courage to stake everything on a race for power. Have 
we a comparable courage to make clear to our minds, and 
to epouse in day-to-day action, the full breadth of the 
way of life we have long professed? If we have, all itiay yet 
be well. If we have not, we are done for. 


I would, still say as I did years ago, though now with deepened con- 
viction and a greater sense of urgency: 

Only let it be taken to heart that soul is not the name of a thing, 
but of a life; that the soul’s salvation is not a commodity or a gift 
to be bought or begged, but a development to be attained; that to 
save one’s soul is not an instantaneous deed, but a life-long adven- 
ture; not the rescue of an indefinable entity in preparation for a life 
to come, but the creation of a type of personality through loyalty to 
concrete values as these are at issue in every-day experience. It is an 
inner richness and ripeness, a sensitiveness to truth, to beauty, to the 
dignity of life. 

Things and Ideals 


Chapter 7 


The Hunger for Cosmic Support* 

I 


For days and days together growing crowds of men 
and women tramped over hot, dusty roads, headed for 
a little gem of blue water set in a circle of many-colored 
hills in northern Palestine. The report had spread abroad 
that a young man was passing through the coast towns 
ol the Sea of Galilee, teaching about ultimate matters 
with unheard-of freshness. He was said to brine hope to 
t e discouraged, health to the sick, uneasiness to the 
mighty. It was this young man they sought. And when 
they found him-perhaps on a hillside with a crowd 
gathered at his feet, or teaching from a boat at the edge 
ol the sea to the multitude that would otherwise press 
oo close; sometimes early in the morning in a secluded 
place of prayer, or again in the cool of evening, at his 
temporary abode, surrounded by those brought to him 
suffering from all manner of diseases — wherever it was, 
when they found him they surrendered one by one to his 
unique personality. There was something so engaging yet 
noble in his bearing, something so simple yet profound 
in his thought, something so poetic yet vital in his speech, 
somethin g so sad yet healing in his smile that, presently, 
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turning to one another, they whispered, “Never man 
spake like this man." 

Which is by no means to say that they understood him. 
They were won by his personal charm and impressed by 
his exhibition of power, but they misunderstood his mes- 
sage and failed to catch his spirit. He announced a new 
era based upon the principle of human equality; they 
forthwith fell to wondering and then to disputing which 
of them should have the chief advantage from the revolu- 
tion. He urged a change of heart as the first essential to 
the changed order; their minds perpetually revolved 
about a rearrangement of possessions. So it happened that 
one of his most impressive discourses was devoted to this 
issue. On a certain occasion when the throng pressed 
about him and when even those nearest to his thought, 
the men he had chosen to carry his message to the world, 
were in a wrangle as to the exact dignity each was to pos- 
sess in the coming kingdom, he spoke his mind on the 
subject. From that discourse a searching question has 
come down to us. It is recorded in three of the four bio- 
graphical sketches we have of his life, and, as we have 
been taught, it runs thus: 

What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

ii 

Three years after coming to public notice (or perhaps 
it was only one year, as some think) the young leader 
was dead. Persons of influence had secured his arrest, and 
had aroused the populace against him. He got the sort 
of trial a social pioneer usually gets, was sentenced to 
death by a judge who confessed he could discover no guilt 
in him, was led out to the hill of execution, a curious 
throng crowding in train. His friends deserted him or 
were awed into silence. The more brutal or ignorant of 
the rabble jeered and mocked. There, on the central cross 
of three, black against the evening sky, his great spirit 
took flight. The crowd strolled back, gossiping, jostling 
one another through the city gate. Night settled down, 
the stars came out, Jerusalem slept. And the young Gali- 
lean slept soundest of all. So quickly may even a signifi- 
cant life be snuffed out. Or seem to be snuffed out. For it 
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is now clear enough that the challenge of the brief life 

has come down the centuries. We still ask, and with new 
insistence: 

What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

For all that, the meaning of the question is far from 
obvious Doubtless it is a question in form only, the 
thought being categorical. We are meant to understand 
that no matter what a man accumulates, no matter what 
he gathers together, if in this gaining he loses his soul, 
the loss is greater than the gain and the sum is failure; 
m a word that the man who loses his soul is bankrupt. 

hr;!o mUCh , 1S clea . r ’ Be y° nd this, however, the citation 
bristles vvith questions. What is meant by the “world” in 

, v e £' n ! ns w {“ch one ru ns such risks? What is meant 

rnean rn T .. W ,L- Ch Is , so u hlghly valued? What does it 

• h ' S S ° hlghly valued soul? Furthermore, 
Arc m alternat,v 'es— ^ world and soul— mutually exclusive? 
Are the goods of life and the life of the soul absolutely 

is losT? P Or i i’h S ° t0 th K CXtent ° ne is gained th e other 
°J t ? th e r e a point beyond which any further gain- 

Vhl i W °L d 1 u V ° VeS 3 corresponding loss of soul? 

cut fashion V i rch , an swered a11 these questions in clean- 
2 :S n d ? lng s k ° gave a turn to die conception 
was the mmnl 6 under which we still operate. The world 

i f ^ P f pe °P le> institutions, goods, enjoy- 

selves The V1 vonl Wh,C - h . men commonly busy them- 
s. \ . souI was a spiritual entity temporarily im- 

K'^in and corruptible b'ody, KdSiS 

bliss or a hell t0 , 1 u? m 3 heaven of unutterable 

th f £ 1 h f uns peakable torment forever. To lose 

consequince aS t J? 8ati . sfaction the world and Lta 

eternal fir 6 -.* j ° f the lnn er regeneration upon which 
eternal falicity depended. Nor did a compromise wav of 

! IV EJT ible - The t o1u “°"^ K'K 

nimrT S P f h I W3S exactly its insistence upon the re- 
the ST- ° f SOOds men natura Uy aim to secure and 
to these thincs ,h e r naturally acknowledge. For allegiance 
alkdance to g rh h :h are ? but pass away was substituted 

desire To^dn ?,?' d f civdc loyaltie s were replaced by a 

1 e to do the will of the supernatural Ruler of the 
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universe. This is why we say that Christianity revalued 
all values. Life got a new polarity. It became the re- 
hearsal for a transcendental drama to be staged in the 
“city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.” In and of itself, life on earth had neither worth 
nor significance. 


hi 

Is this what the Man of Galilee intended? It would 
seem not. If one reads the Markian or earliest account of 
the movement which made its appeal to men under the 
slogan, “The Good News,” and reads it as one does the 
report of other social phenomena, one gets an unmistak- 
able sense of the importance of the here and now. The 
whole story has the healthy smell of earth upon it. Disdain 
of human beings with their everyday ties and occupations 
is certainly not the dominant tone of the narrative, if it 
is present at all. Indeed the common business of living, 
permeated by a new spirit, is exalted and glorified. 

The burden of the discourses is the urgent need for a 
manner of life free from economic injustice and religious 
formalism. It is true that the new order is referred to 
as the Kingdom of God, but this need only mean that 
the change was to be thoroughgoing, a change in the 
very spirit, not merely the outward form of life, and that 
such change was thought to bring the earthly economy 
into accord with the spiritual reality at the heart of 
things. Life was to be shifted from a possessive to a non- 
possessive basis, and religion from conventional obseiv- 
ance or rites to vital participation in the good life. Men 
were to become brothers in the adventure of improving 
their common earthly lot, and this spirit of brotherhood 
once attained, all things needful should be added unto 
them. If it is only by a strained interpretation that some 
recent writers have been able to make it appear that the 
origin of Christianity was a proletarian uprising led by 
a carpenter from Nazareth, it is by an interpretation no 
less strained that the learned doctors have been able to 
make it appear that the whole story is of other worldly 
import. Whatever else the record discloses it is clear that 
the young Nazarene who taught for a brief but glorious 
season in Palestine regarded it as his mission to arouse 
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mankind to the possibility of a more abundant life on 
earth. 

How did it happen then that Christianity early received 
the supernatural intent which it retained through the 
centuries? The full explanation is a long story, but rough- 
ly speaking two factors may be singled out as mainly 
responsible: one, the public execution of the Galilean 
idealist at the beginning of his career; the other, the rise 
of a new leader, a remarkable youth from the city of 
Tarsus. On the highway to Damascus he was suddenly 
overwhelmed by a shining apparition of the recently cru- 
cified Jesus, and thereupon dedicated his life to the move- 
ment he had hitherto despised. It was Paul who rallied 
the adherents of what threatened to become a lost cause. 
And he was able to do this by inspiring them with a pro- 
foundly new conception of their revolutionary project. 
Paul came to his task with a very different cultural back- 
ground from that of Jesus. He had been deeply influenced 

mystical tradition, and this influ- 
ence injected itself into his conception of the movement 
he espoused. In this new conception the crucifixion was 
not, as it must have seemed to most, the uiihappy end of 
a thwarted or misguided idealism, but the divinely or- 
dained climax in the life and work of the long awaited 
Messiah. And the Messiah was no longer regarded as 
mortal, but the divine Logos or Reason manifested in the 
flesh. In Paul s teaching, therefore, the cross on Golgotha 
was transformed from a sign of defeat into a symbol of 
victory It was the central fact in God’s plan for the sal- 

\age of mans heritage, and, incidentally, the most im- 
portant event of human history. 

It was Paul the first organizer, theologian, philosopher 
ot the Christian movement, a genius at propaganda, a 
man of versatile mind and tireless spirit, who gave Chris- 
tianity its distinctly other worldly emphasis. In contrast 
with his master’s outdoor discourses on the art of living, 

aul s writings are learned theological disquisitions on 
the purposes of God and the technicalities of salvation. 
In his view the chief problem of man is not how to im- 
prove his lot on earth through the establishment of a 
juster social economy, but how to win life everlasting in 
the world to come through faith in the divine plan of 
redemption. Conditions were ripe for a philosophy of 
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world denial. For two centuries and more the drift had 
been steadily in that direction. The zealous leadership 
of Paul gave a new momentum to this drift, and Paulinian 
theology provided a comprehensive rationalization of the 
widespread and deep-going loss of moral nerve character- 
istic of the period. The belief grew that the existing order 
was on the verge of collapse, to be replaced by a com- 
monwealth of the redeemed under the regency of the 
returned Son of God. Consequently man as man became 
base, life on earth vain and profitless, the one thing worth 
striving for the crown of approval which “the Lord, the 
righteous judge,” would give to all them that loved his 
appearing. 


IV 

This transformation of a social idealism into a super- 
natural cult is a striking instance of what has occurred 
again and again in human history. Since man became 
aware of himself as in a world other than himself, every 
attempt to deal in a straightforward manner with the 
world, to look it directly in the face and to adjust life 
to this view, has been opposed and circumvented by a 
counter attempt to give facts and events a supernatural 
interpretation. Nothing has been more powerful than 
the tendency to regard the sensible world as “a disheart- 
ening whirlwind of vain and fragmentary facts,” utterly 
without meaning unless converted, through the laborious 
use of reason, into a hieroglyphic of divine purpose or an 
apparition of God. Scarcely had the scientific school of 
Miletus, which set out to leave off telling tales about the 
world and instead to study and describe it, culminated 
in the scientific naturalism of Democritus when it was 

overwhelmed by a wave of transcendentalism from 
Athens, to be followed in time by wave upon wave of 
Christian theology. In a like manner when, after an al- 
most interminable night, day once more dawned; when 
through the voyages of the great navigators and the dis- 
covery of the telescope and microscope, men were intro- 
duced to a new earth, a new heavens, and a new world 
of microscopic life — all this new knowledge was feverishly 
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exploited in the interest of supernaturalism. Natural 
theologies, as they were called, often beautifully bound 
and richly illustrated, issued in unbelievable numbers 
from the press, intent upon giving a supernatural color- 
ing to this wealth of new data. The same thing happened 
again in the case of evolution. Even while the battle 
was still on over the naturalistic origin of man, Darwinism 
was given a supernaturalistic twist. Men were told that 
to look upon evolution naturalistically was to see it out 
of focus. They must see it as a supernatural scheme to 
bring mankind to perfection in order to get its true pro- 
portions. Said John Fiske: 


With Darwin’s biology we rise to a higher view of the workings 
of God and the nature of man than was ever attainable before. So 
far from degrading humanity, or putting it on a par with the animal 
world in general, the Darwinian theory shows us definitely, and for 
the first time, how the creation and the perfection of man is the goal 
towards which Nature’s work has all the while been tending. 


And in the immediate present, enormously rich in scien- 
tific achievements and projects for the future, we witness 
the unusual phenomenon of an outspoken alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, between the laboratory and the 

church, against all who would take their naturalism 
straight. 


v 

Inadequate as any such meager summary must be, it 
yet suggests how insistent and powerful has been and still 
is man’s determination to view the drama of life from the 
wings of the cosmic stage, a determination the more 
singular since each new report of the vision to be gained 
from this vantage point has made delusions of the rest, 
only to be itself in like manner reduced to vanity. So 
ontologies and theodicies have steadily vanished under 
the weight of their successors, as the surface of the earth 
has repeatedly been buried under later deposits. Great 
thinkers have deployed an interesting array of facts, have 
won the devotion of disciples, but after centuries of 
searching man must still confess: 
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Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 

Why is the venture not given up? Across innumerable 
attempts is written at last: 

There was the Door to which I found no Key; 

There was the Veil through which I might not see. 


Why, then, do ever new searchers take up the task? 
Rebuffed, defeated, what is it that urges them on? 

It is the same thing which was felt by our brothers 
and sisters who have slept through millenniums in the 
sands of the East and which will stir to like activity men 
and women to whom our times will be as the times of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen are to us. For there is a rock fact of 
human nature against which the waves of rhetoric and 
logic dash in vain; a rock fact which, after all the proofs 
and disproofs have fallen back into the sea of words from 
which they came, stands forth the clearer for the spray 
dashed over it. What is this stubborn fact? It is the fact 
that human beings refuse to be physically alone in the 
universe; the fact that they demand that somehow there 
shall be a Power at the heart of things which will not let 
them suffer ultimate defeat, let appearances be what they 

Cosmologies become obsolete and creeds change; it is 
the fate of the intellectual symbols eventually to be looked 
upon as primitive and childish. But men in general feel 
with Fiske, that however cumbrous and obsolete these 
formulations may be in detail (as the necessity once so 
keenly felt by our forefathers, that man must occupy the 
largest and most central spot in the universe), they rest 
upon a fundamental truth which mankind can never 
safely lose sight of, namely, that human affairs are the 
chief object of God’s care. “Once dethrone humanity 
he argued, “regard it as a mere local incident in an end- 
less and aimless series of cosmical changes, and you arrive 
at a doctrine which, under whatever specious name it may 
be veiled, is at bottom nothing more nor less than Athe- 
ism ” Then all purpose vanishes from the cosmos. The 
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universe becomes a box of toys or a house of cards, and all 
meaning vanishes from human life. 

In the same vein one of the foremost scientists of our 
time writes. If there be a man who does not believe, 
either through the promptings of his religious faith or 
through the objective evidence which the evolutionary 
history of the world offers, in a progressive revelation of 
God to man, if there be a man who in neither of these two 
ways has come to feel that there is a meaning to and a 
purpose for existence, if there be such thoroughgoing 
pessimism in this world, then may I and mine be kept 
as tar as possible from contact with it. If the beautv, the 
meaning and the purpose of this life as revealed by both 

on fo C rev a e n r^ gl ° n aU a dream ’ then let me dream 


Let me dream on forever! In this cry we get a clew to 
le nature of the demand for cosmic support. It is emo- 
tional, not intellectual. Though we may be told that 
nothing short of the assumption of a purposive universe 
1 " h ‘ ch man's higher development is definitely aimed 

fear o" thfe Z T mt f Uect ? al confusion, it is not the 

t Sf 'i'“ the ,ace “»*»«■ intellectual 

defeat the result is not resignation but change of front 

may we not conclude that the search for cosmic purpose 
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phenomena^ hI n f BeVan haS Called ' “ a Friend behind 

of manTna'ture? the "^'intellectual *** 

do not oversimplify too much we must agree 
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ng tne remotest bounds of personality. The logi- 
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cally best society may turn up its nose at the tang and 
piquancy of emotion; may attempt to set up an exclusive 
intellectual quarter out of its reach, where no weeds of 
fallacy or wild flowers of fancy shall be permitted to grow, 
where syllogistic order and calm shall reign unchallenged. 
Life will overflow any such endeavor and be the richer 
for it. 

VI 

But to recognize the inevitability and worth of feeling 
is not to admit that everything that is longed for is actu- 
ally there to be had. And the fact that man naturally ob- 
jects to being quite alone in the universe, and thus craves 
fellowship with a great Guarantor of his interests and his 
personal continuance, is no proof that anything corres- 
ponding to the object of this longing exists. It may rather 
testify to the vestigial remains of an elemental hunger 
brought down from the dim past, and transfigured by all 
manner of accretions through institutions and customs. 
Gilbert Murray has this interesting hint in his admirable 
study of the Stoics: 

We are gregarious animals; our ancestors have been such for 
countless ages. We cannot help looking out on the world as gregari- 
ous animals do; we see it in terms of humanity and of fellowship. 
Students of animals under domestication have shown us how the 
habits of a gregarious creature, taken away from his kind, are shaped 
in a thousand details by reference to the lost pack which is no longer 
there-the pack which a dog tries to smell his way back to all the 
time he is out walking, the pack he calls to for help when danger 
threatens. It is a strange and touching thing, this eternal hunger ot 
the eregarious animal for the herd of friends who are not there. 

And it may be, it may very possibly be, that, in the matter of this 
Friend behind phenomena, our own yearning and our almost in- 
eradicable instinctive conviction, since they are certainly not founded 
on either reason or observation, are in origin the groping of a lonely- 
souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd leader in the 
great spaces between the stars. 

Much might be gained by acting on this hint. What 
noble things might be accomplished if we recognized in 
our insistence upon cosmic companionship a deflection f 
of the desire for fellowship with our kind, and in the 
cravin^ for transcendental support of our ideals a distor- 
tion of our deep interest in human well-being and prog- , 
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ress! For John Dewey is right: “God only knows how 
many of the sufferings of life are due to a belief that the 
natural scene and operations of our life are lacking in 
ideal import, and to the consequent tendency to flee for 
the lacking ideal factors to some other world inhabited 
exclusively by ideals/' 

One tragic result of our diverted aspiration is that the 
conditions of life are fixed by those who have no concern 
for human destiny, either in this world or any other. 
There have always been men who, granted earthly success, 
™5 re wiling, like Macbeth, “to jump the life to come." 
I hat they have urged the mass of mankind to be faithful 
to their orisons, have indeed insisted upon this, is true 
enough. They have often been superstitious, even if not 
idealistic, and they have sometimes been unscrupulously 
clever, persuading us to fasten our eyes upon the sky that 
they might the more readily relieve us of things which 
we are slow to surrender voluntarily and deliberately. In 
any case, while unbelievable control has been won over 
natural forces, opening up almost unlimited opportuni- 
ies for improving the conditions of life, it is a fact almost 
oo notorious to bear mentioning again that the right 
o expJon these resources has passed into the hands of 
hose who have been able to seize them and to turn them 

a more U has alwa >' s been a step towards 

, Y social economy, towards a better general 

women hi a T* * ortu ™* existence, when men and 

sunernar ^ USed t0 P ut off tbe promise of a 
thev recompense for actual earthly defeat; when 

vice Y s rhei dared ,f° * ntrus 5 their destiny to the social de- 
invent combined aspiration and intelligence might 

deavor S US a COnstructi 1 ve so “al suggestion that we en- 

satisfy* as t le bas * s °f our desire to win a 

a heino- wv * e / l ^ e ? uest for tbe companionship with 

that 3 UnC WUhin the fleetin S as P ect of nature; 
aSSUme th f un,verse to be indifferent towards the 

acknow/n 1111116 th i 3t means everything to us; that we 

m,r dg ? UrS l e VeS to be adrift in infinite space on 

JJT earth : the sole custodians of our ideals. There 

shrill 1 °° s P lrit °f defiance in this, no bitterness, no 
shrill declaration that: 
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It matters not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

1 Defiance testifies that the challenge has not really been 
/ accepted. No; accept the stern condition of being psy- 
\ chically alone in all the reach of space and time, that 
we may then, with new zest, enter the warm valley of 
earthly existence — warm with human impulse, aspiration, 
and affection, warm w r ith the unconquerable thing called 
life; turn from the recognition of our cosmic isolation to 
a new sense of human togetherness, and so discover in a 
growing human solidarity, in a progressively ennobled 
humanity, in an increasing joy in living, the goal we have 
all along blindly sought, and build on earth the fair city 
we have looked for in a compensatory w ? orld beyond. 


VII 


This is the challenge of these supreme times. The hope 
of a new world is alive to-day in millions of hearts the 
world around. May we not take courage from past achieve- 
ment? No single one of us has passively accepted life; we 
have air insisted upon remaking it. Looked at from day 
to day little may seem to be accomplished, and yet what 
a series of victories a human being wins in a lifetime! 
Unconsciously, at first, and then more and more con- 
sciously, we have refused to feel at home in the world as 
we found it, but have insisted upon finding a world in 
which we could feel at home. Disillusions have not per- 
manently disheartened us; defeats have balked us only 
for a time; in the very ruins of our hope we have found 
material for new dreams. In spite of squalor and mean- 
ness and vice there are few men of whom this may not be 
said in some degree. Even at the bier of one who has been 
stranger to great aspiration (type of the inglorious mass 
of us) we may, much more oiten than not, say in Steven- 
son’s words: “Give him a march with his old bones; there, 
out of the glorious sun-colored earth, out of the day and 
the dust and the ecstasy— there goes another Faithful 


the record of the individual is magnified in the 
achievement of the race. Laboriously the progenitor of 
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man separated himself off from the brutes. With inde- 
scribable slowness the scope of life was enlarged, its rude 
economy enriched by discovery and invention, and beau- 
tified by the rise and development of the arts. Gradually 
the periphery of interest in others was pushed out, so that 
whereas it was once inconceivable for a man to be vitally 
concerned for the welfare of any one beyond the confines 
ot his tribe, the time came when Terence could say “I 
deem nothing alien to my feelings that concerns a human 
being. Granted that this outlook has never become the 
universa 1 point of view and that periodically great sec- 
tions of mankind have been swept back into an attitude 
more nearly resembling the spirit of the tribe, yet in spite 
f stumblings and oscillations great progress has been 
made in the development of an intergroup, an interna- 

and • an , lnterracial imagination, and much has 
been done in the way of creating instruments to make 
this imagination practically effective 

While it is true that tribal feelings can be aroused the 
appeal which arouses them must nol be made on a plane 
quite foreign to the tribal mind. Pure tribal spirit has 

from rK 3 "! thG tren f d of human emotion? s awa 
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Let it be so. Meanwhile millions upon millions of 
human beings will strive and suffer and enjoy. They will 
suffer more and more and enjoy less and less, or suffer less 
and less and enjoy more and more. And the chief source 
of their misery or happiness will be human beings and the 
structure of society. It will be defeat if in the distant fu- 
ture the cooperative adventure of making human life 
richer and happier is interrupted by a change in the 
cosmic weather, but a kind of defeat which is at the same 
time the highest form of victory. Real defeat will overtake 
humanity only in so far as men themselves forgetting that 
they are comrades in doom and agents of each other s 
woe or weal, go down the years estranged from the one 
friend they have — each other. 


Along the upper reaches of the Ohio , where the foothills of the Al- 
legheny Mountains hem in one of America's beautiful streams, you 
sometimes awake at daybreak to find that a heavy mist has obliter- 
ated the landscape, leaving only a narrow circle of it dimly visible 
about you. When this happens, you may resigji yourself to the 
weather and wait for a change, or you may do what you have on 
hand with the best cheer you can muster, calling to the neighbor 

whose shadowy form you can see, though you cannot be sure what 
he is about. 

As you keep busy, the mist rises. You see the river, rolling on to- 
ward the Mississippi. Then you see the opposite shore, the houses of 
the city, the taller buildings, the towers of schools, the steeples of 
churches, highest of all. Slowly the mist climbs the hills, hangs for a 
little like a torn veil on their summit, then vanishes, disclosing a 

blue sky. And the work you began in the fog you -continue in the 
sunlight. 

From Baccalaureate Address at 
The University of Wisconsin 

Chapter 8 

Authoritarianism and Supernaturalism* 

i 


Qtl T!^P ublic mind - years o£ obtuse indifference or 

bellf T r 6 ’ haS S Y ddenly be en converted to the 
• . tba ,t hereafter mankind will live in a world un- 

dea 8 h n , ab y dlf [ e , r ^ nt from the one we have known. The 
UhncK SP ' eaC ,' ke a contagion. Everybody is talking it. 
listen f C ° me alm °, St lm P°ssible to read anything or to 
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har world is shifting under our feet and that a new un- 
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then not the rock on which these foundations rest. Eco- 
nomic society, politics, social life, everything of that sort 
will be transformed; but not our faith, not our religion. 
Nothing can alter that “central peace at the heart of 
ceaseless agitation/' 

Let us consider at least one example of this dual em- 
phasis. It is from a radio address on the Catholic Hour by 
a professor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America: 


\ 


The old wells have run dry; the staff of unlimited progress on 
which we have leaned has pierced our hands; the quicksands of our 
belief in the unqualified goodness of human nature have swallowed 
the superstructure of our materialist world. We are definitely at the 
end of an era of history. . . . The world is pulling up its tents; 
humanity is on the march. The old world is dead. 




In such words as these he sets forth the fact of change; 
and in the following paragraphs he places this fact of 
change in the context of the “abiding and changeless : 

There are really two great events in the modern world. The war 
and— the revolution. ... A war involves nations, alliances, men, 
armies, defense plants, guns and tanks. A revolution involves ideas. 
LA war moves on a horizontal plane of land, territory and men, a 
revolution moves on the vertical plane of ideology, doctrine, dogmas 

and creeds and philosophies of life. . . . 

The war is only an episode in the revolution— something inciden- 
tal. It is the military phase by which the revolution is working itself 
out. ... A far more important question than Who will win the 
war?” is the question; “Who will win the revolution? In other 
words, what kind of ideologies or philosophies of life will dominate 

the world when this war is finished? . . 

There are actually three great philosophies of life or ideologies 
involved: first, the totalitarian world view; second, the secularist or 
sensate view which has attached itself like a barnacle to the ship of 
the western world; and, third, the Christian world view. 

We repeat, there is the totalitarian world view which is anti- 
Christian, and anti-Semitic and anti-human. There is the secularist 
view which is humanistic and democratic but which attempts to 
preserve these values on a non-religious and non-moral foundation 
bv identifying morality and self-interest instead of morality and the 
will of God. And there is the Christian world view which grounds 
the human and democratic values of the western world on a moral 

and religious basis. . 

Pray for victory? Yes! We will win that, there is no doubt! But the 

peace, the restoration of the moral law, a new order based on Gods 

justice— that will come only by a return to the mind and spirit of the 

Church during the first few centuries. Ouj bodies need not be in 

catacombs but our minds must think and pray as if our bodies were. 
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One swallow does not make a summer and one quota- 
tion does not make a proof. But this quotation is more 
than one quotation. It is an unusually precise and direct 
ormulation of a view expressed in principle by priests, 
rabbis, and Protestant clergymen, by many college presi- 
ents, philosophers, scientists, and leaders in business, and 
by numerous men and women of all classes in every part 
ot our country. And the burden of it is plain. We live in 
a shaken time, and are moving irresistibly into a world 
we cannot forsee; but wherever we are fated to go and 
whatever we are destined to face, our religion will «- 0 

with us unchanged, for it is by its very nature not of space 
nor of time. ^ 

Is this an accurate appraisal of the present situation? 
; ?™ e f ° f us cannot think so. World-revolution is not an 
idea to which we have recently been converted because 

us 1S and the We , have lon S ^cognized it to be upon 

haVC endeavor ed to school our minds and 
hearts to an acceptance of it. No thoughtful person will 

claim that lie foresaw the depth to which human affairs 

were to be agitated, or that he anticipated the magnitude 

V if resultln ff world-changes. But there is one thine 
£i c t h s ° me Persons foresaw, and that foresight has no! 

wm h P be revlsed ’ and ther e is no indication that revision 
will be necessary in the future. To put it flatly since 

with h h old ref' ^ a w W WOrW he could not continue 
new rel, ? lon - He would either be inspired by a 

ligion Altogether!" 11 ^ W ° Uld gCt al ° n S without re * 
Occidental supernaturalistic religion originated at a 

hSrfoT,*/ T 0d ' r u n scieiuifi ' »f e ,pri,° S “o, been 
scientist f • h °i her ' ,^ re we to su PPose that this pre- 
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nounces the professor of philosophy. Very weU l utTe 

Sfi a : - 

OU reply that it does not seem so? You point to new 
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church buildings, to the founding of lectureships, to the 
flood of articles and books, forums, radio addresses de- 
voted to the advancement of just that religion, and to 
the deference shown prominent churchmen in connection 
with our recent war effort? 

All these are indeed noticeable features of our time. 
But what do they show? They show that we are unaware 
of what is happening, as those were unaware of what was 
happening who doubtless acted in a like manner when 
the new religion now called Christian was taking form. 

This unawareness is natural enough. A world-wide rev- 
olution is not like a clap of thunder that cuts through 
the silence as with a knife. It is like the coming and going 
of the seasons, without sharp beginning or end. Every 
year the seasons steal upon us without our being aware. 
In September the red maple, that radical of the hillside, 
turns to scarlet, a herald of what will presently be an- 
nounced by the other trees also. How many of us realize 
that autumn has set in and that another year is drawing 
to a close? Then the hickories turn to bronze and the elms 
to yellow. A few people now begin to notice the change. 
But since those arch-conservatives, the oaks, still hold 
out for green, most people remain oblivious. It takes a 
cold November storm or an early snow to cause them to 
wake up to the fact that autumn is well advanced. When 
they do wake up, the year is on the threshold of winter. 

The springtime of our church-religion dates back many 
hundreds of years. The thirteenth century was its summer. 
The seventeenth century marked the running up the scar- 
let flag of the red maple. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were the bronze and the yellow of the hickory 
and the elm. From 1859 on the oaks joined in the pageant, 
and industrialized science was the cold November rain. 
Autumn is well advanced, though it may take more stormy 
weather to make it generally evident. Well, the weather 
seems stormy enough! 

hi 

Assuming for the moment that such is actually the 
present state of affairs, why, someone may ask, discuss the 
subject at all? If it is true that religion regarded as alle- 
giance to the supernatural — and that is the basic demand 
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of our religions, implicit when not explicit— has been 
outgrown as we have become better acquainted with na- 
ture and human nature, why not forget about those re- 
ligions and concentrate upon the problem of a good life 
in a good world? Supernaturalism will go on fighting its 
s ow retreat retiring from one compromise after another, 
until it finally and quietly surrenders to a better under- 
standing of what mankind is really up against. 

The answer is that we are not permitted to. Habits, 

ofwhTrh I " stltutlon l s outlast the views and conceptions 

the y ? re the embodiment. And habits, customs, 

n nlrir 1 ] 6 n i 0t ° nly to P er P etua te themselves, but 

ens P them Sfh Jeve ^°P me nt of any outlook which threat- 
ens them. Although supernaturalism has lost ground as 

fidentlv W es P eci ^ lly in recent decades, and^Vnay con- 
ently be expected to continue to lose ground it re- 
mains deeply embedded in individual and social practices' 

intr lntere^! n ^ edded that many P ersons who have no liv- 
mg interest in snpernaturalism as such, look upon a 

naturalistic philosophy of life as an abrogation of all 

“enfda'v t Zn'K '!’ is dSHoSrJh! 

ment, day in and day out, from the teachings of leading 

w« U Si““ hi h ° in$iSt tHat tmth ’ virt ue, beauty, good 
wi 1— ah the nobler interests of the human spirit— are 

without metimng unless defined in terms of a P spiritual 

oflnaiTon eanh SCendS visib,e '* or,d “ d 

ceived in scientific and democratic term£-indeed con 

nat V ure-that y STf”^ ° f tHe , beSt im Pulses of human 
prnnnm' ^ ^ * s doomed. Another enemy is the 

namT C re S <r em ln Which the ex P lo iter of hu min and 
natural resources is rewarded for disregarding the evil 

dead e iyTn n em*es f of h the amb d i rf ' However ’ both of th ese 

allianivTlvF 1 ® 8 • . & ood llfe are strengthened by their 

Of the supnort n re tUtl °H a f llZed s upernaturalism. Deprived 

mu h Z ,h,n ‘ Ve from th,s source - the y would be 
mucn more than they now are. This being true there is 

indirecdv' Inst ‘ tutloI } aliz ed supernaturalism directly and 

y works to impair, to undermine, to bring to 
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naught a naturalistic way of life which is intent upon in- 
creasing the satisfactoriness and dignity of daily experi- 
ence for all men. Consequently, those who believe in this 
program must defend it and defend it aggressively. 

Now what is this way of life? It is a way of life which 
brings into cooperative unity the scientific spirit and the 
democratic faith. And what does this mean? It means too 
much to be stated here even in outline, but two or three 
things must at least be mentioned. Man is thought of as 
belonging with all other creatures to the great web of life, 
exalted above the rest by hungers and abilities which 
enable him to seek and achieve what no other living being 
we have knowledge of can approximate; hungers and 
abilities which place in his keeping the progress of in- 
telligence and moral idealism on this planet. Wisdom of 
life is thought of not as something brought from a realm 
outside, but as issuing from the process of living, from the 
daily, hourly lives of men and women who make good use 
of their mental and aspirational potentialities. And the 
method of investigation and demonstration relied on as 
being harmonious with these basic principles, is the 
method developed to high perfection by men of science. 

IV 

Let us compare this scientific-democratic view with its 
opposite. I take two paragraphs from the writings of the 
philosopher Jacques Maritain: The first is from his book, 
The True Humanism. It purports to provide a glimpse 
into the final meaning of world-history, and to tell us 
what the life-task of man is in accordance with this cosmic 
meaning: j 

The world belongs to God by right of creation; to the devil by 

( right of conquest, because of sin; to Christ by right of victory ove 
the first conqueror, by his Passion. The task of the Christian m 
world is to dispute his domain with the devil and wrench it iro 

him. ] 

This triple ownership accounts for “the essential am- 
biguity of the world and history: It is the common groun 
of these three together.” We must remember that these i 
words were not written by an untutored fundamentaiis . 
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but by one who is called the outstanding Christian phi- 
losopher of our times. 

The second paragraph is from the recently published 
book. Twilight of Civilization , and from the chapter, 
“Christianity and Democracy”: 


The Christian religion is annexed to no temporal regime; it is 
compatible with all forms of legitimate government; it is not its 
business to determine which type of civic rule men must adopt hie 
et nunc; it imposes none on their will nor, so long as the higher 
essential principles are respected, does it specify any particular sys- 
tem of political philosophy, no matter how general, such as that 
system which occupies us at the moment. But the question which 
arises here is of an entirely different order. It is a question of fact 
which concerns the seed that gradually germinates in the bosom of 
the profane and temporal consciousness itself, under the activation 
o t ie hristian ferment. ... It is a question of knowing, besides, 
whether at the present moment and under the present circumstances 
of human history, the chances of religion, of conscience, and of civi- 
li/.ation do not coincide with those of liberty. 


Tbe attempt to re-establish the supremacy of the 
Clnircli is not confined to any particular denomination 
of religion, though more powerful and insidious in some 
than others; and there are persons in every important 
denominauon who will have nothing to do with it; but 
lerever it is at work it threatens the one promising 
possibility now open to us of organizing human intelli- 
lde absm, and practical effort to advance the hap- 

o"sibilin hr e lgnUy ° f u mankind - H threatens that 
possibility because it puts the influence of an allegedly 

her-worldly institution above any attainable good of 
» bl I human association and endeavor, 

judged wTh° miC ’ P , olltlca1 ’ moral - educational, is to be 

institution’s authmity 0 antlC,pated effect u P«n that 

carried hl tcr U > de i rta ^ ln . g We have su P erna turalist religion 
leaders r a W conclusion. If there are religious 
cent the hol * c ’ .Protestant, Jewish, who would not ac- 

lik P elihonH ? u f tkor,tana, J implications, the reason in all 

lion to the d !f t A the y have not thought out their posi- 

cratic wavom' Authoritarian religion and the demo- 

religion Jnrt L af f ^epmpatible; the absolutism of this 

The'tvr. f d , he . relatlvlsm of science are irreconcilable. 

worlci yP i ° f rel '? lon whlch looks to a realm other than the 
world about us for criteria of the good life is not a religion 
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in man’s interest. Those who aid in furthering that re- 
ligion, whether they recognize what it implies or not, are 
making such contribution as they can toward man’s in- 
tellectual and moral defeat. 


Need any one ask why we cannot forget about authori- 
tarian religion and concentrate upon the problem-of a 
good life in a good world? We are not allowed to. Re- 
actionary forces are at work among us— well-organized 
forces— often under the leadership of able, high-minded, 
and sincere persons, and they are seeking to take advan- 
tage of the present sense of confusion and uncertainty to 
fasten the grip of a supreme authority, in the name ot 
God, over the whole of human life, although those or- 
ganized forces reflect an outgrown stage in mans intel- 
lectual and spiritual evolution. Should this retrogressive 
attempt gain the upper hand, it would mean the end " 
the democratic enterprise and, therefore, the end o 
scientific enterprise as well. So far as it succeeds 1 
block moral progress in the new world that is co g 

Three fiundred years of scientific development ha'^ 
rendered it impossible for a reflective person to P ^ 

the world in a way which was once justified , 
known. It is the assumption of the authoritarians that 
the world-view of our ancestors has not been inwaidly 
destroved, merely elbowed aside, by the scientific world- 
view. It is there before you, intact and authentic and 
vou do not adjust your life to its demands you lack eithe 
the necessary brains, or the character, or both. It is ad- 
mitted that science has made necessary a new conception 
of the world, but only of its garment of sense-appearances 
Science has not touched, we are assured, and cannot 
touch, the substantial being of the world. And that sub- 
stantial being of the world beneath its appearance is w 
those precocious children of men, in Athens and Palesti 
and medieval Europe, when the human race was a y 
unspoiled by the fuller knowledge of modernity, saw with 
the eve of Reason and the eye of Faith, and so were a 
to elaborate a vision of the ultimate values. The search 
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for wisdom and for ideals — and now more than ever — 
takes us back to them and to what they saw. 

There are moments when any of us may sigh for the 

simpler days that are gone. There are hours when we 
would sing: 


0 wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick, 

Den lieben Weg zum Kinderland! 

But you cannot become a child again because you have 
decided that the childhood world was a happier one than 
the world of adulthood. And mankind cannot return to 
an earlier age to escape the responsibilities that are in- 
separable from the one it is in. The word heathen, in 
the theological sense, is obsolete. Men have learned that 
they are one great family. So, too, the world picture in 
which the heathen raged and imagined a vain thing 
That world-picture has faded out in the light of scientific 
knowledge. To act as if this were not so is merely to con- 
fuse and render more difficult the task of those who would 

live the good life in the world described for them by the 
best knowledge to be had. . 7 



Some of you are acquainted with a philosopher, who 
lives m Boston, named Dickinson Miller. In him a deep- 
owing leligious spirit is combined with democratic faith 
o the most vital kind. And both are persistently tested 
y what he has called “the conscience of the mind.” When 
reading the writings of many of the leading champions 
of authoritarian religion, I think of Dickimon Miller- 
by contras. The conscience of the mind— that is some- 

• C ° nS P‘ cuous,y lackin S ^ Church propaganda. 
Here is another sample, doubtless not the best that could 

° but b Y n° means the worst. It is thoroughly 

tlk£„ ‘ n , lts a «empt to create an impression without 
ming the least trouble to supply evidence. The monthly 

2"'’ CM ™ Reli S ious Thought, in which it ap- 
fu* - . ' ne # ve r fails to select for its readers illustrations of 
linking similar to this one: 
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Maybe there is something wrong with John Dewey and nothing 
wrong with St. John; maybe there is something askew with H. G. 
Wells and nothing wrong with Vincent de Paul; maybe there is 
something wrong with Gertrude Stein and something right about St. 
Gertrude; maybe there is something wrong with progressive educa- 
tion and nothing wrong with the Light of the World. Maybe we 
had better get back to God. 


Yes, maybe there is something wrong with John Dewey 
and nothing wrong with St. John. But why not a little . 
demonstration in place of an appeal to prejudice? Maybe 
there is something askew with H. G. Wells, Gertrude 
Stein, and progressive education, but what are the facts? 
Maybe we had better get back to God as defined by the 
authoritarians, but why not a little proof that there is 
such a God. I suspect that St. John himself would have 
disdained to use this “maybe” technique. He did not say, 
“Be satisfied with ‘maybe,’ and assume that you know. 
He said, “Know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” He had respect for “the conscience of the mind.” 

This is a matter of the utmost importance. The spirit 
of truth and the highest human welfare are inseparable. 
Where, then, if not among the religious, should loyalty 
to the most rigorous standard of truth be exemplified. 
But what do we find? We find that with rare exceptions 
no respectable effort is made to establish the existence o 
the supernatural order or the supernatural Being upon 
which the whole authoritarian position depends; that on 
the contrary, the existence of both is calmly taken tor 
granted, or is supported by the kind of so-called proo 
which presupposes what is to be shown. Not only so, u 
the willingness of many spokesmen for religion to jet 
anything pass for true which is favorable to what they 
stand for, and to belittle even the most carefully tested 
knowledge if they find it unfavorable, is a fundamental 
attack upon the very spirit of truth-seeking. I can think 
of nothing more important at the present time, ^ impor- 
tant I mean in the moral and religious sense, tha 

newal of loyalty to intellectual eon science. at have 

Suppose we grant the greatness of the insights that h 

come down to us from ancient Athens, 
from the thirteenth century, does this exempt us trom 
the obligation to win new insights in our own time a 
labor for their translation into programs adjusted to our 
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conditions? Does it relieve us from the necessity of achiev- 
ing an intellectual, moral, and religious synthesis in a 
form that will make it feasible to teach it to growing 
children in our public schools? 


VII 


What did those do to whom we are admonished 
to go back? Did they, too, go back to the ancients for 
them way of life? Or did they seek a fresh vision of what 
life might be? What, for example, was the attitude of 
Jesus toward the moral idealisms of the past? He left no* 
one in doubt about his position: “Ye have heard that it 
hath been said. . . . But I say unto you.” 

f^ h ^ m 3S th r e attitude o£ th em all; of Socrates, of Plato, 
of Buddha of Confucius, of Aristotle, of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, of all of them, all of them in Occidental moral 
history and in Oriental moral history. They were not 
ignorant of their spiritual heritage; they were not indiffer- 
ent toward the moral excellence that had been won; but 
the inherited insights started them of), it did not bring, 
them to a stop. They refused to live on unearned idealf 

thpf/ Jr' ° Ut •° n of moral discovery. And it is 

fellow d men VeneS WhlCh haVC lns P ired and g u »ded their 

,r,T here may be other ways of honoring the great men 
and women in our moral past, other ways of making their. 

insights f ru> tful m our present lives, and of preserving 

we r, C ’! d ( ren and ° Ur children ’s children die value! 
ihem Bufi r our fathers and their fathers before 
B 1 1 , s ° me of us become acquainted with those 

The W o^- We f ShaI1 K trUSt the best ins 'g bts of our own time 
to^ 'r- that J rests u P°n us is not the obligation 

nee P r! of the f WOrd ? or thou S hts of the spiritual pio- 
fn he f - b P ast or to imitate their deeds. We might trv 

d^theTmnr- CrCat !t Ve ‘ n thdr S P' rit; to resist as th ey 

ear ?! S re wards of acquisitive ambition or vul- 

gar popularity; to be willing as they were to foreeo the 

ES 1 Ss T“ ss ?7 »ho * “ighT IS? 

unanaal, political, social, or academic world. 

It rnav a tur™^ g t " e V WOrld * This is ^refutable fact, 
one -° be a better or a worse world than the 

aving. The chances for improvement are 
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not bright if we refuse to face, as squarely and realistically 
as we can, the fact that earthly conditions are responsible 
for human ills, and that the ills can only be remedied 
through changes in those conditions. There is no guar- 
antee that we shall succeed even then. But we are in that 
case justified in hoping that we can move toward a social 
arrangement in which all men, whatever their race or 
status, being brothers in need, shall, as brothers, share 
in the fullest satisfaction that life on earth can be brought 
to yield. 



A distinguished American poet, Archibald MacLeish, in criticisms 
of his countrymen for their emphasis upon physical comfort, has 
eloquently voiced an ideal which is popular among philosophers 
who are anxious to protect philosophy from material contamination . 
“The real issue,” according to Mr. MacLeish and these philosophers, 
“is an issue to be fought in the hard and stony passes of the human 
spirit— the strict Thermopylaes of time where even if a man is killed, 
he cannot die.” It is exactly against this manner of dealing with the 
situation, against this type of philosophy, that I am attempting to 
speak. The real issue, I am trying to say, is to be fought in the hard 
and stony passes of existing conditions where if a man is killed, he is 
dead as a door nail and no one cares a damn. 

Journal of Social Philosophy 

Chapter 9 

Scientific Humanism* 

I 

All humanisms have one thing in common. It is the 
ideal of realizing mankind’s completest development. 
From here on they diverge. The most far-reaching dis- 
agreement turns on the question whether man is or is 
not absolutely distinct from everything else in the hier- 
archy of earthly existences. It is at this point that the 

designation of one humanism as scientific takes on sig- 
nificance. ° 

What does scientific mean in this connection? It means 
that human beings are viewed naturalistically. They are 
placed in the natural world along with the lower animals, 
plants, rocks, minerals, and star clusters. Their intellec- 
tual, moral, and aesthetic powers, their ideas of decency, 
their feelings of good will, all they are and aspire to be 
is looked upon as the consummation of a long evolution 

from the animal status. Scientific humanism is a form of 
naturalism. 

.This is part of the answer. The rest of it is that the 

scientific humanist is wholeheartedly committed to the 
use of scientific method. Fie favors its extension to moral 
and soc ial problems of every kind, and he believes that 

Wint6r ’ 1943 * Copyright, 1943, by 

*53 
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a correct understanding of scientific procedure permits 
this to be done. As a rule this procedure is so narrowly 
defined that it cannot be applied to human beings in 
their actuality, to human interests as they are experienced, 
or even to the world of which human beings are aware. 
Take Sir Arthur Eddington’s example of the elephant 
sliding down a grassy hillside. From the viewpoint of 
physics the elephant fades out and is replaced by the read- 
ing of the pointer indicating a certain mass. The hillside 
disappears and its place is taken by the reading of a 
plumb line against the divisions of a protractor. In the 
same way the descent becomes a pointer-reading on the 
seconds’ dial of a watch. The result is, says this professor 
of astronomical physics, that what really slides is a bundle 
of pointer-readings, and the sliding is a function of space 
and time measures. There is simply no elephant to slide 
down a hill and no hill for an elephant to slide down. 
“The whole subject matter of exact science,” as thus con- 
ceived, “consists of pointer readings and similar indi- 
cations.” 

Ordinarily, when we think of science, it is this kind 
of science we think of. Our notion of scientific method 
is our notion of what goes on in physical or chemical 
laboratories, including what we believe to be the special 
kind of subject matter dealt with in them. Consequently, 
we conclude that if man is to be studied scientifically he 
must be reduced to a mindless, indeed lifeless, concourse 
of material entities, to atoms, electrons, or even to more 
abstract elements. And a purely material assemblage or 
a pattern of abstract entities is certainly anything but 
human. 

Suppose, however, that we broaden our idea of science, 
as in the end I think we must, to take in every field of 
knowledge where a sufficiently painstaking effort is made 
to establish conclusions on a thorough-going examina- 
tion of relevant fact. In that case the word “scientific” 
takes on a meaning to correspond. We may then say that 
a method of investigation is scientific to the extent that it 
exemplifies the ideal of objective verification. Objective 
verification is of course a kind of technical shorthand. It 
has to be broken down into a statement of particulars, 
and I shall presently attempt to enumerate those particu- 
lars. But before undertaking to do this it may be well to 
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note that a certain broadening in the meaning of scien- 
tific has taken place in the development of science itself. 

There appears to be general agreement that for the 
most perfect exemplification of scientific method we must 
go to physics. From there on down through chemistry, 
physiology, biology, and the rest, factors are thought 
to intrude which render the investigation, from the stand- 
point of exactness, more and more impure. For that mat- 
ter, even physics is impure when compared with mathe- 
matics. Shall we say then that, strictly speaking, there is 
but one science? Some have made just this claim. And 
many who do not say so, act as if they believed it, for 
they try their best to bring the material with which they 
deal into the closest possible resemblance to that of phys- 

dis uri^th?’ even thoU ? h in the attem pt they completely 
distort their proper subject matter. 7 

one thiW re f y C c CateS T re P robl ems than it solves. For 
ne thing, if physics, chemistry, physiology, biology are 

not sciences, what are they? Yet if the meaning of scifLific 

need not be limited to the exactest science, but may desi<r- 

methodT ° f . lnvest, g ati on which fall short of scientific 
ethodology in its purest form, what ground is there for 

arbitrarily ruling out any type of inquiry that aims a^ 

hoidinrto er the CatI ° n? F<?F an .° ther thing - if We insist u P° n 

noiding to the conventional conception of scientific in 
what terms shall we make a proper and mCch needed d!s 
unction between loose and rigorous thinking in the solu- 

T i nr„i,r.r o< dcaI r i,h by ,h « «£££> 

in line with this revised conception, here are five re 
quirements of objective verification: re ' 

by an \nT t ot - 4 ° n L y SUch P roblems as can be solved 

dnent to an the S ° 35 possible ’ a11 obtainable facfs p er g 
erences hvnoPh blem ‘ (3) , The objection of facts, in- 

3 WcSf“ , t V ^ PU ? , ; C J> y “PP 11 ? 151 ;- ip™ •» the 

•ion • „ U- u j •' rr ( 4 ) Progressive building up of verifica- 

tion in which different investigators participate M R c 

o£ th e provisional result of even the most exact- 

R 0? e the?e S r i0n ’ henCC the relativit Y of all knowledge, 
the third P 9 ui /f meats ' the one of chief significance is 

anLa 1 to P ° ba uJ ? U the others would follow from the 

a publicly applicable*' test, rigorously inter- 
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preted. Of course everybody who engages in an investiga- 
tion worthy of the name appeals to facts and uses criteria 
to determine what knowledge his facts yield. Not every- 
body, however, appeals to the kind of facts or uses the 
kind of criteria of knowledge which can be judged by 
others than the investigator himself. On the contrary, 
certain claims to the possession of truth, regarded as the 
highest truth at that, are frankly declared to rely on cri- 
teria which are and must be strictly private. Moreover, 
there are so-called facts and truths which have logical 
force providing they can count on a “will to believe." 
They are powerless to convince a critic who demands to 
be “shown.” In contrast with attitudes like these, scien- 
tific method calls for willingness to try conclusions by the 
application of a test that is recognized as definitive what- 
ever may be the hopes or fears of investigator or critic. 

A simple description of scientific procedure by a man 
of science will make all this clear. It occurs, as it were 
incidentally, in a discussion by Lewis G. Westgate of a 
geological problem, and seems to me admirably put: 

Science is a growth, a series of approximations; as it advances some 
old views are discarded, new views introduced. The discarded views 
'are seen in the light of fuller knowledge to he in error. Inadequate 
approximations would be a better characterization; they were the 
best formulation the earlier science could make. 


The individual worker 

if 

i • # 

builds on the work of his predecessors, sometimes on their errors. By 
Ilis own field work and thought he corrects some of these errors and 
adds new material. . . . His published results bring the matter out 
into the open for discussion and criticism by his fellow w'orkers. His 
errors can be challenged by other facts unknown to him. His state- 
ments may suggest other studies, which may or may not corroborate 
his views. And so science advances by a process of trial and error, 
ever working toward a more truthful generalization. 

There it is: the collection of data or facts in the outside 
world; the suggested solution brought out into the open 
to be tested by critical thinking and active field wwk; 
the development of a conclusion supported by coopera- 
tive examination and verification; the recognition of the 
approximate truth of the best established position. Now 
why should anyone doubt the feasibility of adapting this 
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The V- field T iere P rob,ems are to be solved? 

2 irredurS ° f fPP hcat c ion grows, to be sure, with 

the presence m men of prejudicial habits of thoughTor 
mg which interfere with objective inquiry But this 

cierniTcmelhod atCS ^ that ’ understood, 

scientific method is applicable to areas from which it is 

conventionally thought to be barred 

the'scfennTr'h^ ** phaSe ° f ° Ur study we may say that 
men and fi humani l l sees no valid ground for believing 

nature On°fh en £ ° be lso , lated or insulated creatures in 

"egrant COntrary > , h e regards them as strictly in- 

hvTng wh Oh ?rCat COmpl , eXlt y of thi ngs, living and non- 
„™i g ’ h h . , s co mmonly spoken of as the world In 

conformity with this naturalistic imerpretatVon the scien- 

or A U e f S oVlfFF ^“^^aO.dTng' 1 , ofhOmannarnre 


II 


I S jusTsaOing^hOt TeZ W ° rd in dle title-humanism. 

man as belonging a Itoi e t her "to f ' C , h U m a n 1 s 1 ’ ooks upon 
did not say that he thinkc to the order of nature. I 

animals, not to speak ofOw 3 " ldentlcal with the lower 
no other humanht so comi St enir atter i The fact is that 
with equal generosity unonh/ CXalts man ’ or looks 
attributes which different human it as, upon those 

creatures. In a word the Hen ^ 311 ° tder hving 

any of his interest in the h " fic huma ntst does not lose 
because he aspire IS be sOiem f? 3 - Spe , Ct ° f human nature 
Critics make shnr? t *? e " tl £' ln h ts thinking. 

bi'ity. Few of them thiSkNSlSS,^^ dual responsi- 

,f . these had power S/kill The ° ( n t .-^ erogatory names as 
science has a large place in he cntl c s acknowledge that 

fven advise that educatTon shSnfd^ h f ' S °metimes they 
the student to some s “ould by all means introduce 

they expect from science? Thf ° f S ^ ie ? lce * But what do 
scientific investigation Th 1S their answer: “From 

tigation we may expect an understanding 
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of scientific knowledge. We arc confusing the issue and 
are demanding what we have no right to ask if we seek 
to learn from science the goals of human life and of 
organized society/' Rarely do we find anything beyond 
this bare assertion. Any attempt to extend scientific meth- 
od beyond the physical substance of things is dubbed 
“the cult of scientism,” a “cult” that “does a disservice to 
both science and civilization.” Perhaps that should kill 
scientific humanism on the spot, or even better, cause it 
to crawl off to die in some out-of-the-way corner. 

It is, however, an interesting and happy fact that people 
will try to do, and sometimes succeed in doing, things 
they are told cannot be done. Either they do not know 
or do not believe that the things are impossible. The 
scientific humanist is one of those people. In spite of 
reiterated arguments purporting to show that the very 
attempt is irrational, he persists in trying to extend scien- 
tific thinking to every kind of individual and social 
problem. And what is more, he succeeds. Let us consider 
two or three great human goals or ends, observe how he 
reinterprets them, and then decide whether his view is as 
sterile culturally as the opponents charge. 


hi 

I Among the great goals of man’s long endeavor is truth. 
Intone of his poems Stephen Crane tells of two travelers. 
The first traveler calls truth a rock, a mighty fortress, and 
claims that he has often been to it, even to its highest 
towers. The second traveler likens truth to a phantom, 
which, though he has long pursued it, has always eluded 
his grasp. “And I believed the second traveler,” says the 

P °This disjunctive proposition— that truth is either ab- 
solute or there is no truth at all — puts before us an article 
of popular theory as widely held, I believe, as any that 
could be mentioned. Now a little observation of people 
shows that they hold to this disjunction in a curious 
manner. If a man feels sure that a belief is true, and an- 
other feels as sure that the contrary is true, and neither 
of them knows of any way to adjudicate the disagreement, 
both of them will as a rule agree that a thing may be 
true for one person and untrue for another. In doing so 
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each takes the position that truth is absolute and, at the 
same time, that there is no truth at all. For surely a type 
of truth -which rests solely upon personal conviction is 
about as variable as you please. Between such truth and 
truth as a shadow or a phantom there is nothing to choose. 

The scientific humanist refuses to play fast and loose 
with truth in this manner. Fie places too high a value on 
it to let it go at that. Convinced that it is important for 
men to have true ideas, and that untrue ideas do them 


harm, sometimes irreparable harm, he thinks it necessary 
to reach a better conception of the truth situation. And as 
he looks about he discovers that the truths men live by 
are not in either of the classes referred to by Stephen 
Crane. They are not true in any absolute sense, yet are 
not mere fantasies , either. They are as true as the tests 
by which they are established are reliable; no more true, 
but also no less true. That is what is meant by calling 
truth relative; it is dependent truth. 

Many persons seem to think that relative truth means 
less than truth; a sort of truth; pseudo-truth. What it 
actually means is related truth; truth in the contexts of 
some kind of ongoing experience and in conformity with 
the kind of measure used in that context. For instance, 
tieie is no absolute quart, pound, or inch floated down 
from heaven to some receptive spirit, and no one thinks 
there is; yet no one takes the position that quarts, pounds, 
inches may be anything anyone pleases. We insist upon 
avmg true measures of value where quarts, pounds, 
inches are used in our dealings with one another. And 
it any dispute arises, we can go to the place where the 
master-standard is on exhibition. 

That we have accurate weights and measures for meat, 
grocenes, milk, potatoes, gasoline, cloth, boards, and such 
r gs ’ and . not for what we call spiritual attainment or 

Of nnr a h U 7 ng thC g °° d life > is an accident 

case /nH 1 °. ry * W i e ha y e done “ field work” in the one 
vanho rA 1101 ,! 111 the other ; we have appreciated the ad- 

of verifir^* a ^ f OI } cer P ed °f specific and common means 

erallv rpm ?n ? bu . ying and sellin £' while we have gen- 

quen^^urHf Sa K tis * ed * abstract, individual, g fre- 

philosonhipQ y fr f rba L Venficatio . n * n etb i cs » religion, and 
think rn Irp f Possibl y this proves that most of us 

highly of the business of buying and selling 
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than we do of mental development and growth in char- 
acter. Or the explanation may be that it is considerably 
easier to come to an agreement on tests of quantity than 
of quality. 

At any rate, the scientific humanist takes the position 
that when something is spoken of as true it is presumed 
to measure up to die test by which the true is distin- 
guished from the untrue in some field of operation. He 
therefore does not spend time trying to make contact 
with Truth as a spiritual essence which hovers above 
the earth out of reach of human contamination. He labors 
to invent and put into practice better and better truth 
tests, especially in areas of human interest where the 
need to do this has received and still receives little atten- 
tion. He does “field work” in the service of social idealism. 
In his effort to improve truth tests he shows his scientific 
bent; his humanistic bent is shown in the determination 
to extend the use of such improved truth tests to all the 
phases of individual and communal experience where the 
better potentialities of human beings may either turn out 

well or come to naught. . 

This buckling down to the task of furthering the true 

as against the false in the big and little affairs of everyday, 
although it is not highly regarded by the devotee of ab- 
solute and abstract Truth, happens to be the kind ot 
truth-concern upon which progress in the attainment 
of truer beliefs, attitudes, and ideas depends. Truth from 
this point of view is a collective name for a sum of par- 
ticular truths, as true as they are and no truer. Since the 
scientific humanist consistently endeavors to improve the 
standard of the true precisely where there is greatest need 
that this be done, it should be obvious that truth has a 
place of unusual honor in scientific humanism. 

iv 

Another of the great human goals is moral character. 
In that impressive book, The Dawn of Conscience , J. E. 
Breasted undertakes to show how the idea of right, as 
distinguished from wrong in the ethical sense, had its 
origin in Egypt 4,000 or more years ago. Early in Occi- 
dental history authority in the realm of moral ideas and 
ideals was taken over by church religion. In the course ot 
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time secular life took it away again. But long association 
with theology left its mark. The belief, not to say illusion, 
for which this association is responsible, that morality 
must be defined and vitalized “from on high,” is still with 
us. Likewise the alleged antagonism between character 
and wants or desires. Innumerable people continue to be- 
lieve that there is something shameful, if not pathological, 
about desires. What they spontaneously think of when 
they hear the word moral or immoral is sex. Sex desire, 
taken to be the most unruly, leaps to the foreground of 
the mind because the inherited conception of morality is 
essentially the mastery of desire by something in man 
higher than desire. 

The scientific humanist does what he can to liberate 
himself from this prejudice against desires. He accepts 
with hope the fact that men and women have wants and 
desires. He believes that the human energies called de- 
sires are the only driving power we have to help us toward 
the good life— the happy life as well as the noble life. 
The good life involves more than desires: intelligence, 
knowledge, imagination, and at its best, creativeness of a 
lgh order. But desires are the life of the whole business. 
Not to recognize this openly and frankly has no end of 
unhappy results. Desires are made to work themselves I 
out surreptitiously, abnormally. Maliciousness, coarseness,/ 
brutality can cloak themselves in sanctity. The fanatic* 
gets the opportunity to step forth as moral dictator. 

Does the scientific humanist then refuse to divide de- 

sense ‘no bad? In ° ne sense ’ ^ in anothcr 

aDMr^ y ^ nS a P i rso r wants he wants because it 

rather th S d - T, h f 1 ls wb y he wants il - 1 sa Y “appears," 

1S ’ for n ° better reason than to avoid im- 
disagreement. Whether it is wants or needs or 

If k T 8 h j goes out for ’ he believes them good to have. 

believed them bad to have he would not want them 
However, everyone soon finds out, and finds out again 

from fn?' 1 J 3t the wanted, the good, can not be isolated 
and rl tecedents and consequences. These antecedents 
all a ^ sec l uen . ces ma y ln certain cases not be wanted at 
sn a. #. sometimes upon reflection the not-wanted aspect 
t wei &hs the wanted that the offering as a whole fails 

anC * S ° * s no . t re S ar ded as good. And every person 
n finds out that his own wants and the wants of others 
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overlap in ways to further or to thwart each other. It turns 
out, moreover, that every individual is interested in wants 
of other individuals, wanting some of them satisfied and 
some not. Thus the wanted and the not-wanted are fre- 
quently tied up in one package, 
f A desire is morally bad when the desirer insists on hav- 
ling what he wants in disregard of his want’s unwanted 
y concomitants. A desire is bad when the desirer insists 
t upon having what he wants no matter what holes he 
tears in the fabric of human interdependence without 
which no life can approach all-over satisfactoriness. 

This interpretation of character and the good life 
implies that everybody is desirous of finding life as livable 
as possible; that the goal of life, to put it in a word, is i 
happiness. Is this a valid assumption? There are those 1 
who deny it. Alexander Meiklejohn, for example, con- 1 
tends that die objective is not happiness but. a personal I 
quality which he calls “excellence.” His moral philosophy 1 
is socially conscious, clean and fine-spirited, free from the 1 
conceit of learning, high-minded and intentionally aus- 1 
tere. I introduce a quotation from his book What Does I 
America Mean? in order to sharpen the humanistic argu- I 
ment for the dignity of desires. I 

In Mr. Meiklejohn’s view, “It is not imperative that any j 
individual, or any nation, or even the race itself, should I 
continue to be happy, should even continue to exist. It j 
is imperative that so long as we live, we do so with taste 1 
and intelligence, with fineness and generosity.” And the I 
j reason is this: “Many things are worse than unhappiness. I 
I But nothing is W<5fse than being contemptible.” The sci- j 
entific humanist agrees with the college student who, hav- I 
ing read Mr. Meiklejohn, made this comment: “Yes, let 1 
us include among our desires the desire for taste, intelh- J 
gence, fineness, generosity, for they are helps in the pro- 1 
duction of happiness. Many things are worse than being 1 
contemptible. But nothing is worse than being unhappy. 1 
The worst thing about being contemptible is that it makes 

you so damn unhappy.” ... , 

Looking back over this section, it is obvious that the 

analysis is over-simple. Possibly it is not too simple for the 
present purpose, which is to spotlight the distinctive ele- ^ 
ment in the moral attitude from the standpoint under | 
review. No desire liveth to itself or dieth to itself. At bot- 
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tom the difference between the moral and the immoral 
or non-moral attitude is the presence in the former, and 
its absence from the latter, of scrutiny and appraisal 
of desires with regard to their effect upon what was just 
called all-over satisfactoriness. Satisfactoriness may of 
course be envisaged broadly or narrowly; may be restrict- 
ed to pleasurable excitement, physical convenience, social 
prominence, the exercise of power, or include apprecia- 
tion of art, music, literature, religion, philosophy. It may 
be bounded by the welfare of the self or the family, or 
be touched by interests as wide as the world. While the 
practical necessity of acting will inevitably impose limits, 
t e measure of moral personality is sensitiveness to the 
consequences of desiring what is desired. Naturalistic in 
outlook as scientific humanism is, and thus at pains to 
vindicate desires, it is, being also humanistic in outlook, 
at equal pains to emphasize the need for criticism and 
discipline I he ideal is that desires shall spring up spon- 
aneously, freely, and differently in response to the richest 
most vanous goods and that this dynamic exuberance 

rw ^ m , at . che f. . b Y wel1 developed habits of critical ap- 
praisal and intelligent choice. ^ 

rannnt C f nCl l Ud K ll ? en ’ the m ° ral kleal here outlined 
cannot fairly be described as a cheap, superficially con- 
ceived, or easily realized ideal. To commit oneself to it 

sLnmem 6 ^ 6 & ^ lfficu,t > complicated, often elusive as- 
signment. Even moderate success in it calls for thoughtful 

moment w n ha a t n > ^ ^ ° ne ma V at a "given 

moment what it is one wants, but whether it would still 

the wanreH Were i l0 ° king before and after - whether 

hat is nm 15 3 °’ WhC ? WCl1 cons i d ered, the wantable, 

people h hl° CaSy t0 bC , Clear about ‘ Still, with some 
U becomes second nature to seek a genuinely 

remarkaTe ? 1Cr ’ happier ^experience, and they show 

ends Tt m P K rtnC i SS ln dlscoverin g the right means and 

tion namr u d ^ 3 P ng step in advanc e if public educa- 

and nrenarerf ' I ? trod ^ ced l h e Y ou ng to this way of life 

teachers wh^t tbem f ° r effectiveness in it. There are 
teachers who do just that, and some day they rgay be the 

Jmr f ° £ dl jc° ura ge moral progress. And while inj 

some respects each one must define and realize the good 

Ute tor himself, no one can attain his moral growth except 
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in reciprocal relationship with other human beings, so 
that there is the additional problem of making our way 
together toward a social arrangement which provides the 
indispensable opportunities. 

All this is part of the scientific humanist’s moral pro- 
gram. It is an ironical fact that the humanist who regards 
it as essential that all wants be related to disciplined taste, 
and who is everlastingly stressing the need for informed 
criticism of the self and of society, should be accused of 
working against moral idealism and moral integrity. 

v 

Now what of man’s religious interest? Does this hu- 
manism unite the religious and the scientific outlooks? 
The answer depends, as answers so often do, on how the 
terms are defined. We have adopted a meaning for scien- 
tific and shall have to do likewise for religious. 

No simple description can do justice to religion even 
as this has been formulated and practiced in the Occident. 
But a central feature of our whole religious tradition is its 
positive relation to the supernatural. To be religious has 
meant to seek companionship with a friendly being be- 
lieved to abide behind or within the drift and waste of 

V * * 

temporal events. Possibly there is actually a continuity 
between the “Friend behind phenomena’’ that men seek, 
to borrow Gilbert Murray’s idea, and “the pack which a 
dog tries to smell his way back to all the time he is out 
walking.” “It is a strange and touching thing,” says Mr. 
Murray, “this eternal hunger of the gregarious animal for 
the herd of friends who are not there.” “And it may be, 
he continues, “it may very possibly be,” that our religious 
searchings are at bottom “the groping of a lonely-souled 
gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd leader m 
the great spaces between the stars.” 

Well, if this reliance upon a Cosmic Friend is what 
religion must be, because that is what religion in our 
region of the world has been, then scientific humanism 
can touch religion as a line can touch a circle, but the 
two cannot interpenetrate to form a blended philosophy. 
There are, however, other definitions of religion. One of 
these is readily seen to have close affinities with the hu- 
manism discussed in this paper. The world as described 
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by science is accepted as such and this very description is 
made the ground for the highest human aspiration. It 
is surely an invitation to religion which W. Macneil 
Dixon extends to the reader in these words from his book, 
Thoughts for the Times: 


When I am told that throughout the realm of nature there is “no 
tendency that makes for righteousness,’' that justice is nowhere to be 
ound there, that in her soil the tree of justice refuses to take root 
’ * * 1 do not bnd nature ennobled and man humiliated. . . . Quite 
t e reverse. To me it seems to exalt him to a plane immeasurably 
tar above hep, and moreover to provide him with an aim, a purpose, 
a cause, an inspiration that fires the blood and hardens resolution, 
justice be no concern either of nature or of the gods, it is the 

man*^, r nf mmenll ^ OUrS - ‘ \ * If this ** without justice it is 

prise the ^ 1° place U thcre - a su P erb (lesi g"- an enter- 

prise the immortals might envy, yet have left to mortal hands. 


A similar view of religion has been defended with elo- 
quence and learning by A. E. Haydon for a quarter of a 
century. Essential religion, in his view, is and has always 
een t e s ared quest of a good life in a good world, made 
o' °\ e P oss ‘ b * e b y advancing knowledge and now es- 

nZ,,?, SC f nCe ‘ Sa y s Mr ' Haydon in his book. The 
Quest of the Ages: 


• 

dreamTb^fak^ unon^h^ 31 - bebev< : rs who imposed their noblest 
tures who chnn,a P f r * univ c e \ sc : there have been in all cul- 
ideal in the evervdi ° Uin , 8 ? ° c f ! heir ho P es and built a more modest 
ge^her lovely ' hev 2 'h^ 1 > f faCt ; J boi, g h life might not be alto- 
gods, and no faith in rr best °, f bfe * Wlth no hope of help from 
ship became more precious!”" 101 ^ ^ be3Uty ° f hl,man «>mrade- 

that coInmon^^eh• , aln eref0^e ^ and . of dee P significance to religion, 

ers. The notes of thr throu S h t,ie writings of modern think- 

co-operative i n H' 'a e ^ oc ty are freedom, democratic opportunity, 

ol religions mo ves'fn a 1 1 s ■, ,n e ‘ io r is m ■ internationalism. The march 

trill have a tab chanT*^ the , G ' eat S ?ciety in which ah individuals 

(ions will blend wi.l f01 , lhe of *‘ving, and personal satisfac- 
' V “‘ blend Wlth «>C‘al responsibility and creative power. 

socially ori- 

at tho enr| gl f T tf U ^ Ude is condensed into a paragraph 
The f d f ^° hn Dewe y’ s Human Nature and Conduct. 

toend f ° Ur Sentences brin 8 paragraph and the book 
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Within the flickering inconsequential acts of separate selves dwells 
a sense of the whole which claims and dignifies them. In its presence 
we put off mortality and live in the universal. The life of the com- 
munity in which we live and have our being is the fit symbol of this 
relationship. The acts in which we express our perception of the ties 
which bind us to others are its only rites and ceremonies. 

Personally, I have never been willing to stop at this ^ 
point in defining religion, not because of its naturalistic, ' 
nontlieistic, socially dedicated aspect, but because some- j 
thing seems to me left out which is more profoundly ^ 
characteristic of the religious mood than any kind of 
special knowledge, devotion, or service. This is a response ' 
to the awesome and mysterious in life and the world. A i 
positive response to the awesome and mysterious has had 
a central place in the most various religions throughout 
religious history. Without it religion seems to me to lose 
its differentiating quality and to become identical with, 
morality, differing from it, if at all, in emotional tone. 

In theistic religions and in religious mysticism the re- 
sponse is not so much to the awesome mystery itself as to 
the Being behind the mystery, even though what this 
Being is may only be statable in symbols or not at all. In 
the nontheistic religion with which we are concerned the 
response is to the mystery as mystery. The difference be- 
tween these attitudes is deeply significant, but there is j 
at the same time a relationship between them which 
justifies the application of the term religious to both. 

At any rate I believe it necessary to add another quotation 
to those preceding: j 

I have not said and I have no intention of saying, that the nonthe- 
ist must limit his interests to what can be weighed and measured, 
intellectually delineated, or presented in some embodied form with 
clear outlines; that he must never allow himself to stray into the ‘ 
land described by Virginia Woolf, where words “fold their wings and I 
sit huddled like rooks on the tops of the trees in winter." . . . We 
need to keep a window open toward the uncharted. 

A conscious awareness of this mystery does healing work on the | 
inward man. It is the healing work of acknowledged ignorance in 
the revered presence of that which eludes comprehension— the in- | 
comprehensible in each other, in the life we are called upon to live, , 
in the great cosmic setting that reaches from our feet to the infinities. I 

At all events, whether this sense of mystery is a religious 
indispensable or not, humanists of the scientific per- 
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suasion reject the dualism which assigns to religion final 
^ j in the realm of value and to science final au- 
thority in the realm of fact. They refuse to divide the 
experienced world into two realms, one of which is the 
locus of fact and the other the locus of value; and if 
they recognize any authority as final, which in a manner 
of speaking they may be said to do, it is not any religious 
or scientific interpretation of the cosmos; it is man’s 
unremitting search for a livable life and the stubborn 
conditioning facts of human nature and the natural and 
social environment. Scientific humanists share in the 
quest of a good life in a good world,” and hold steadily 
to the conviction that progress toward this authorative 
end is contingent upon the best kind of objective think- 
ing whethei the question is one of fact or of value. Which 
is another way of saying that in their philosophy the 
scientific and the religious spirit are united in a common 

enterprise. Matter and spirit may be enemies, but thev 
may also be allies. 7 

VI 


\\c come to the end of this sketch with whole areas 
ol important endeavor left untouched. Scientific human- 
istic principles and methods are of course applicable to 
hose omitted areas. .Some persons will nevertheless re- 

h Per - UaC - ed ‘ They are sure to com plain that scien- 

1S no .t enough. And the complaint is un- 

sdll shnw b e i Scien t tlfl< i Clvlllzali °n, so widely extolled, 
11 shows glaring faults. Innumerable people <*et little 

schem °n r 0f Hvin& and a " they are Promised in d'e 
t S ei me ° f dC most prominently and alluringly set before 

spilTt cmTesT ^ attain . k > is far less than the human 

soemifir ^ f 3n We ^ 3ke pnde in the 8 lobal strife which 
cientific civilization has made possible? Are we to eniov 

eneaeedTn V U- milh ? nS ? £ huma n beings deliberately 
InfTn a "l ? g CaCh ° ther? Is there anything reassur- 

struction of° thJ ,° f econom ic goods or in the de- 

struction of the best that artistic genius has achieved 

ni'S ' , “r f !■“ * nothing un. 

to 1:11 an » vie » whi ' h •* 

adequate a wav of rr" “ n ° l enou S h; that to be really 
adequate a way of life must transcend life, must make 
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good its shortcomings by laying hold upon the realities 
of a promised experience that is to begin when the earthly 
experience is over. 

The complaint, I repeat, is understandable, but it is a 
pointless and futile complaint unless a better philosophy 
can be shown to be available. What if this is a vain hope? 
What if it is an unrealizable dream? What if scientific 
humanism, although it does not set before us all that can 
be imagined, does offer the best we can actually get? “Im- 
postor for impostor,” George Bernard Shaw flippantly de- 
clares, “I prefer the mystic to the scientist — the man who 
at least has the decency to call his nonsense a mystery, 
to him who pretends that it is ascertained, weighed, 
measured, analyzed fact.” Others assert, “There are no 
atheists in foxholes,” as if this were complimentary to 
God. A gull landing on the head of a man adrift in a 
rubber boat is supposed to have established theistic cos- 
mology. Well known theological philosophers urge a re- 
turn to a time when men are said to have preferred spir- 
itual worth and inner peace to physical comfort and outer 
power. But Shaw’s irresponsible witticism is not quite a 
philosophy of life. Foxholes are at best temporary domi- 
ciles. Gulls are not unfailingly responsive to prayer. The 
men on the raft with Seaman Izzi called upon God in 
vain. Two of them finally died of exhaustion, and the 
three who survived were not picked up in answer to 
prayer, so far as one can tell. As for returning to the the- 
ism of the past, the clock of experience cannot be turned 
back. It has never been done in human history. 

| If wishes could make universes we might have the one 
lwe want and exactly as we want it. But we have learned a 
few things in the last three hundred years, and it is just 
possible that in the light of what we have learned scien- , 
tific humanism will have to be enough. Super-earthly I 
idealism was once compatible with the best established 
knowledge of the day. For better, for worse, our ancestors 
ventured beyond the walls of that knowledge and the 
gates were shut upon their descendants forever. Truth, 

f goodness, beauty, individual personality, these remain 
and must always remain among the primary objectives 
of a life in search of lasting happiness. All of them, how- 
ever have had to be sought in a vaster world because 
our forbears refused to stay at home. And every value 
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°f life must henceforth be sought in the strange new 
world that is shaping itself about us. 

One of the foremost educators of our time. Boyd H. 

mnrh f > laS J 0ng i beCn telhn S college students, prospective 
eactiers, that the supreme contemporary issue is whether 

the democratic way of life as a moral system can stand 

>n its own feet. The choice, as he sees the situation, is 

)e ween a naturalistically based democracy or something 

rcannor°hH 0me r lg Si,lce be be S a » Hfe in Iowa 

ditioned as a boy. He could scarcely have picked it 

tudem 1 a? £orne T h d3yS in Mich ^n or as a graduate 

the t rlLn t r leS are that ’ trained as he ha d been in 
f ' dl lonal religious outlook, exposed as he then was 

to naturalistic modernity, and sensitive to both influences 

d»e' e k! nd" of e h^hnd nde r d k ‘ ^ baPPy'dlust'radoTof 

that can work hand ." k " 6 ' 5 - ^ ° b ' ectiv c-nnndedness 

to be faced ,n the worl d as it has now 

Weak SLfth Sci '"' ifi ' W.manisn, b "o, a 

tellectualized pjiinii A 3 ? u P e ^ stitiol,s or an in- 
not pretend thS « _B _ e _ SClen }'^ humanist does 


not pretend that ^ 7 • stien , unc Humanist does 

into a test tube or7Sr Pen - enCe ° f Iife can be f °rced * 

a scales He u 1 y interest can be weighed on \ 

escapes tlS techn'ioue ^ SOmethin S in everything 8 always ' 

appreciated nr ^ 1 f measurem ent. It must be directly 

the whole of thin^P ° tlCe ^' And When he contemplates 
philosophy wa? V o S un, e ‘‘vI?™ ? S Herad l itu s did when 

with Gilbert Murra/whn ° VCS to . ^ hide.” He says 
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there is no way of escaping the new world-order or the 
new moral and intellectual climate, and that man’s as- 
pirational life must adjust itself to these conditions or 
lose its redemptive power. Scientific humanism is the 
name for his determination to stand up to the task and 
the opportunity. 


The responsibility of philosophical inquiry is to help release and 
mature the often pent-up, half -articulate yearnings of men to enrich 
the quality of their existence, and to aid in discovering the personal 
and social instruments through which these yearnings may achieve 
some increment of substantial realization. The cause of philosophy, 

, futUUy aC,Vantement ° f thC C ° mmon good ’ or P h »losophy is a social 
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Chapter 10 


Science and the Higher Life* 


Ihcie c an be no reasonable doubt that the thoughtful 
person s first contact with the scientific point of view is 
disquieting. It ushers him into a world of universal 

01° Me 1 f»! X ° rab !f aW ’ lr | d ifferent alike to his laughter 
ns tears, and posits this as the real world. From the 

a? e ro tlfi h 1 p >lnt ° f Vlew OUr relations to the universe are, 

noier la ih R V. yCe Say r’ ‘‘ relatlons to an essentially foreign 
For K h h CdT , eS f ° r ° Ur ldeals as th e stormy sea cares 

ianhm unon ^ baCteria cale die human or 

nanism upon which they prey. If we ourselves as nrod K 

be able n to U win re stron S mechanisms, we may|\ 

; ust so if <1 k wbl e hfe lasts, many ideal goods. But 

one or’ anoFh 1S "’ e11 en ° ugh built ’ il ma Y weather 
one or another passing storm. If the body is well knit 1 

boTt and n Fhe e h am di$ease - Yet in die end the 

view ser wW m ,l n b ° d , y faiL And in no case, so this 
heln a ertS ’ does lhe real world essentially care for or 
help or encourage our ideals." For this reason most men 

d women find the introduction to science a chilling 
experience— much as if they had entered a damp cavern 
from a sunflooded landscape. P cavern 

And what of further acquaintance with science? Per- 
haps our thoughtful person reads the popular essavs deal 
mg with scientific method and scientific knowledge ap- 
pearing in the newspapers and magazines. The outftand- 

by 
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ing propaganda of these deliverances is the need for a 
mechanistic conception of life. “Let us consider every 
man and woman an apparatus,” is the plea; and let us 
study how to secure the desirable reactions from them. 

If in an apparatus we w r ant to induce an electric cur- 
rent,” says one of these popularizers, “we proceed to apply 
the stimulus by mechanical means. If the current does 
not generate we know there is something wrong with the 
machine. Under the right conditions and with the proper 
stimulus, a current is sure to be generated.” 

11 

Exactly so with human beings. “Men and women are 
machines, vastly complex, but operating under definite 
laws; and the golden rule to a better understanding of 
them is to learn the nature of their (physical-chemical) 
reactions.” All that stands in the way of a new dawn in 
art, literature, social relations, life in general, is our 
perversity, our obstinate refusal to reduce every feature 
of life to a scientific basis. With science applied univer- 
sally we shall be able to secure the perfection of life with 
the directness and certainty of all mechanical processes. 
We shall secure good taste in art by inciting the proper 
esthetic response, good will among men by arousing the 
sympathetic mechanism, intelligent behavior by stimulat- 
ing the judgment apparatus. We shall provide the req- 
uisite stimulus and get the inevitable response, as we 
now get light by turning a switch. 

There is a certain fascinaton about the scheme. In 
the first place, it is simple, and simplicity exerts a singu- 
lar power over the human mind. Then, too, it appeals 
to the imagination. One pictures the earth conveniently 
covered with a population of perfect human reactors, 
supplied, perhaps by wireless from a central stimulating 
station, with the necessary stimuli for all the needs and 
wants of life. How different from the present chaos, con- 
fusion, and cross-purposes! Yet somehow men turn from 
this gigantic mechanical-toy conception to something less 
perfect but more human. They are convinced, whether 
they feel qualified to prove it or not, that in such a 
universe not only is the material order indifferent to 
human values, but values in any vital sense disappear. 
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And suppose our thoughtful person looks deeper. Sup- 
pose he considers the two most conspicuous successes of 
apphed science, industry and war, what then? Undoubt- 

nlUhpH 6 a PP 1 i ca . tIon u of science to industry has accom- 
plished marvels in the way of production and distribu- 

ion, and consequently has added to man’s physical well- „ 

eing. It is a reiterated commonplace that all but the I 

EfShT" and , women toda >' en joy physical comforts/ 

' h 't kmSS a r d 9 u f ens were deprived a century or twc/ 
ago. But scientific industry has cost a price. It has cost 

die enslavement of millions of human beings to a manner 

of life which renders the love of truth, of beauty of 

goodness, all but impossible. Certain people are fond of 

al valued maSSe - S d ° not S re atly miss these spiritu- 

far i h ; e T!l e T®? ,S ? nIy P artiall y true; and in so 
• 'a true 11 sbows how wretched the state of the 

many neoi, P e P r iating thi$ 3S P ect of P-sent-day indust y 
was noT^l T C ° me t0 SUS P ect that Samuel Butler 

predicterl th s n Ut utt ^ nn S a profound truth when he 
f ouml l H u ] tlmate dominion of machines over men. 
tlb^ ? IS Prediction from The Note Books: “We take 

we have h" the , state of things shall have arrived which 
have b ab ° Ve attem pting to describe, man will 

are to maT ‘ n Wh 1 at the horse an d the dog 

eronnd^, ' ‘ ‘ P ay by day the machines are gaining 

Servient to°ihem day by day WG are becolT| ing more sub^ 
slaves to tend d m ° re mG " are dailv bound down as 
enemies of h , m< ? re men are da ily devoting the 
chamcal life 1V< r s the deveIo Pment of me- 

but that the timelT h0t IS L‘ m P ly a question of time, 
the real 1 COme when tbe machines will hold 

is what no o y ,° Ver the world and its inhabitants 

moment quesdoT’^Lo t™* 7 P hi , loso P hic mind can for a 
scientific industry or f klng back over the Past record of 
man concerned for The ^T wa £ d , over . , th e prospect, the 

lot? hopf alSJe * « ” r ' ey does “ Mm to 
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In A the° leadW an f.' var> the situation is yet worse. . 

E ations the best scientific genius is 
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verted, where possible, to the discovery of some new 
means of bringing swift and utter destruction to the pros- 
pective foe, combatant and noncombatant, man, woman, 
and child. The last few years have given a new profundity 
to George Gissing’s vision: 

I remember, as a lad, looking at complicated machinery with a 
shrinking uneasiness which, of course, I did not understand. I re- 
member the sort of disturbed contemptuousness with which, in any 
time of “examinations,” I dismissed “science papers.” It is intelli- 
gible enough to me now, that unformed fear: the ground of my 
antipathy has grown clear enough. I hate and fear “science" because 
of my conviction that, for long to come if not forever, it will be the 
remorseless enemy of mankind. I see it destroying all simplicity and 
gentleness of life, all beauty of the world; I see it restoring barbarism 
under the mask of civilization; I see it darkening men’s minds and 
hardening their hearts; I see it bring a time of vast conflicts, which 
will pale into insignificance “the thousand wars of old,” and, as 
likely as not, will whelm all the laborious advances of mankind in 
blood -drenched chaos. 


Facts like these are responsible for the prevalent im- 
pression of the spiritual ruthlessness of science. But is 
science really responsible? Is science to be held account- 
able for the superficial deliverances of zealous popular- 
izes or for the generalizations of individual scientists 
who, looking up from their microscopes, test-tubes, meas- 
urements, formulas, construct the fullness of things in 
harmony with their professional bias? The answer is 
obvious. 

So, too, with regard to the application of science to 
life. The moral ‘responsibility for the results of such appli- 
cation rests not upon science but upon the men who direct 
its employment. Science, like every other expression of 
human genius, lies open to the danger of exploitation; 
and the admitted spiritual devastation growing out of 
scientific industry and scientific warfare is the effect of 
this exploitation on a grand scale. ... 

We must go back to the men who employ science as 
a means for attaining the ends they seek. In so far as 
the application of science to life has brought havoc to 
man’s spiritual interests the responsibility rests upon 
those of our leaders who show no concern for these in- 
terests, and upon a public which persistently mistakes 
the savor of sentimentalism for the taste of spiritual 
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reality, and, thus diverted, plays into the hands of the 
men who gamble for stakes involving the ruin of man- 
kind. It will clarify the issue and abundantly reward the 
effort if we distinguish between science and the ambitions 

of men who, themselves not scientists, exploit science for 
ulterior ends. . . . 


IV 


The pass to which we have been brought is that sci- 
ence and the higher life are incompatibles.' If this conclu- 
sion is well founded there is nothing which could be more 
important for us to know and to face squarely. In certain 
quarters as we have seen, the antagonism is declared to be 
entirely due to an unfortunate misunderstanding. Science 

sin C L re h’ gl ° n ar V aid t0 be in P erfect accord. This po- 
r rCCey rece,ved considerable publicity in die 
lady press, in more serious periodicals, and in books. We 

clahn ThT tHlS a " gle i °1 thC ar R urnent before we can 
claim to have examined the question. 

eclioes tH f TV interestin R statements of this position, 
echoes of which have reverberated from many quarters 

Ar/h us P ubhcatlon , is that of the eminent biologist T 
Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen University “Our view ” 

he writes in his Introduction to Science \ that science 

and religion are incommensurables, that there is no true 

as they S 'are CtW ^ en thcm - Science aims to describe things 
;TT y T " d as they have bee ». and to discover the 

and experfmenT^t V hasdef,nite methods of observation 

which does not in l i' 3S ltS °' Vn universe °f discourse’ 

con fp |s a " d oi,m 

“is evidently somT ; Re b 8 Ion - °» the other hand, 
it is beyond Z , g T°S ether different from Science 

is on the far Vide of T ° £ CVeryday cmotion and ii 
of relieion “i! . f u ln e ' e , CtUal cu riosity.” The language 

of thelahn f n0t l . hat ? £ the street . nor of the studio, nor 

languages Tonce^so T ^ V V im P ossible to speak two 

science and religious imT & a£sC antit hesis to contrast 
surable.” S nterpretation — they are incommen- 

Tlmmson" Tn thT^ces !rf 8 N accordin S to Mr - 

e voices of Nature alone. “Invigorating, 
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inspiring, and instructive they certainly are, but they are 
full of perplexities, and it is with a certain sad wistfulness 
that we hear their echoes dying away in the quietness of 
our minds like the calls of curlews on the moorland as 
they pass farther into the mist. Happy, then, in that quiet- 
ness are those who have what Sir Thomas Browne called 
‘a glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of things 
which thoughts but tenderly touch/ ” 

v 

Regarded in this way, the conflict does indeed seem to 
be purely imaginary. Science and religion are independ- 
ent, though complementary, reactions to the world; great 
thinkers, as he holds, representing “the aristocracy of the 
intellect,” religious geniuses “the aristocracy of human 
emotions.” But a somewhat closer analysis reveals the 
fact that the position must be taken with a proviso, the 
proviso that religion be limited to pure feeling. Religion 
and science are not incommensurable after all. Religious 
feeling, Mr. Thomson explains, is usually associated with 
belief, and to some extent, though fortunately “to a con- 
tinually decreasing extent, these beliefs touch the world 
of the concrete, and a clashing with science must arise 
whenever and wherever the form of the religious belief 
is inconsistent with the results of science.” Consequently 
there have been repeated clashes between the two because 
religious emotion had associated itself with concrete be- 
liefs refuted by scientifically established facts. As a result 
of these clashes “the particular ‘body' which^ a religious 
idea takes, has been more and more sublimed.” 

Very naturally; and “sublimed” is just the right word, 
rich in emotional quality and free from specific meaning. 
How much harsher such words as submerged, dissipated, 
or evaporated, would have been. Harsher, but perhaps 
more accurate. For what is the “body” of an idea but its 
meaning, its concrete references? And what is it to “sub- 
lime” this meaning but to evaporate or dissipate it? Mr. 
Thomson remarks that in most cases where the body of 
an idea has been sublimed “it has become clearer in the 
process.” This he regards as the service which the so- 
called conflict between science and religion has done 
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humanity. But there seems nothing for the word clearness 

to mean, as thus employed, except rarification into thin 
air. 

For it must be added that Mr. Thompson does not 
make a well-known compromise; he does not permit the 
religious idea to nourish its “body” by drawing upon the 
vast unknown which hems in the small spot illuminated 
y science. He is too thoroughgoing and honest a scien- 
tist to suggest, as many do, that the unknown is incom- 
parably greater than the known, and that there the soul 
may delight itself in fatness. On the contrary, he quotes 
with approval the words of Emil Boutroux: “The historv 
ot science proves that we have a right to affirm a continu- 
ity between what we know and what we do not know.” 
and adds that the scientific enquirer has seen the solution 
ot too many problems which our forefathers called insolu- 
ble to adopt transcendental explanations for unexplained 
events. r 



,hlt l ™ nclusion of thc matter would thus appear to be 
ha rel,gi ° us emotion must refrain from formulating 

os hie T't tOUC K hlng the field of knowledge, actual or 
possible. And in that case the quotation “a glimpse of 

rr h r bi - and thoughts 0 f thin gs which 

nothing ‘ ender 'y , touch >” is a pretty phrase and 
nothing more. Such words as “transcendental,” ‘‘sublime ” 

u.arvTa?; eS ’’' T the rest o£ the familiar vocab- 

2 f' 6 meaning only on the supposition that science 

omy J-ameT? ,n t 1 herea ! m of the knowable. The auton- 
tori a nsef.H rell S lon ln the present instance is there- 
nothi P Seudo - auton °my, involving, as it does, belief in 
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Now there are people who cannot accept this easy way 
out. They reject it for the reason that it withdraws atten- 
tion from the greatest spiritual, or shall we say human, 
task of the times — the redefinition of the higher life in the 
hope of making it a function of man’s effort to deal with 
the unprecedented social and economic conditions which, 
even if they are ignored, cannot be escaped. In their view, 
to stimulate, to inspire, to arouse, are not necessarily 
good acts. They are good if they aim at specific ends and 
these ends are good, but not otherwise. Experience has 
taught them a better psychology; has taught them that 
feelings reach out for objects as the tendrils of the grape 
seek the trellis or the hart panteth after the water brook. 
And so they know that to disregard creed — creed being 
the net result of thinking (in this case thinking about the 
higher life) expressed in a succinct statement of beliefs — 
is to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve, a gift to any bold 
project that happens along, be it an honest enterprise or 
a clever exploitation. In their eyes sentimental goodness, 
and aspiration for its own sake, are worse than worthless, 
because they not only fail to meet the needs but constant- 
ly get in the way of the application of thought to the 
problem of defining the higher life in concrete, workable 
terms, and the equally important problem of getting the 

definition to take living form. 

The issue is thus not of purely theoretical or logical in- 
terest. It is of great practical and social interest. In view 
of the current desire for intellectual prestige on the part 
of religion and for moral respectability on the part of 
science any compromise is likely to make a strong appeal. 
And in so far as this particular compromise is adopted 
humanity surrenders two of its most signal achievements 
in the realm of the spirit. The scientist jeopardizes his 
dearly bought privilege of searching for the truth regard- 
less of its bearing on human hopes, and the idealist gives 
up the long struggle to define his aims and to justify his 
hopes at a time when these are needed as never before. 
The adjective “higher” in the term “higher life” is made 
synonymous with obscurer, and the whole subject ot 
ideals becomes a phase of obscurantism. Peace on this 
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basis is a peace of diplomacy, which merely prepares the 
way *p r mtenser antagonism. 

I his appears to bring us once more to a stand. Assum- 
mg that our analyses of the various typical solutions of 
the problem in hand are correct, it would seem that noth- 
ing remains but for each side to fight for its claims, 
) any means available, until one or the other is forced 

° tir 1 1 r c ° n . te \ l - Before accepting this conclusion let 

tiral ™ T-n L°° k ‘ Hj ! rmon y both theoretical and prac- 
nrrtm y ! be P? sslblc if instead of dealing with the 

st imd ooi nr" tv' 2 ' 6 attenl P t to reach a more basic 

ing science, mini- 

a form ,’ C f lm P°, rtance of the higher life or promoting 

enteo ' U “ betWeen the two which involves the sur- 

we may be ablV^ 0 ' 1 V “ al in each ’ A g reed <>" that much, 
vve may be able to agree on more. 
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frankly recognized by scientists themselves, or at any rate 
by the more thoughtful of them. The “results of Natural 
Science,” says E. W. Hobson, in his Gifford Lectures, “in 
its persistent efforts to dominate physical nature, have 
furnished us with the mechanical means of securing an 
indefinite improvement in the welfare of mankind, if a 
wise use is made of the power with which they endow 
us. They have also provided our civilization with the 
material means of committing suicide, if the increased 
mechanical powers which they afford are not accompanied 
by a corresponding rise in the ethical standards which 
actuate nations in their dealings with one another. . . • 


IX 


This conviction, that the so-called mastery of nature 
is in itself inadequate to the needs of life, is bound to 
become more deep and general as the conditions are ap- 
preciated. Indeed it may soon be the one all-absorbing 
question of the age. We must therefore turn elsewhere 
for the complement of the great service which science has 
done and stands ready to do. And we must demand (or 
we shall fall back into positions already rejected) that this 
service, though different in important respects, must be 
of the same substantial kind we are accustomed to look for 
from science. We may, for example, study man’s original 
impulsive equipment, his desires and habits, the purposes 
and cross-purposes which are formed out of these in re- 
sponse to physical and social conditions, and thus arrive 
at a conception of the best manner of individual and 
social life. Science would then be man’s effort to master 
the facts of nature and to discover the best means tor 
drawing upon nature’s resources; and the higher lite 
man’s effort to master the problem of human values, or 
his devotion to the discovery and practice of the most 
livable life. We might then indeed speak of science and 
religion, without equivocation or confusion, as insepara- 
ble and complementary endeavors in man’s attempt to 

make himself at home on this planet. 

Is such an arrangement feasible? Not without a radical 
change in the prevalent notion of both science and the 
higher life. Any genuine rapprochement implies the 
emancipation of the mind from the tradition that the one 
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opens the window to ultimate truth and that the other 
comes armed with a supernatural wan ant. Xo doubt 
reasons are forthcoming for holding to these traditional 
conceptions, but so long as each side clings to a sover- 
eignty fatal to the other there must be discord between 
the two. A working understanding requires as an initial 
step a modification of time-honored claims. Without this 
step, harmony, however much advertised and eulogized, 
will be word-deep only. In the past this suggestion might 
properly have seemed hopeless, but there are reasons why 
it should not appear so now. Recent events have dis- 
couraged dogmatism and intolerance in both camps, and 
in its place there has developed a disposition to make 
concessions. At the same time the reports of profound 
changes in scientific conceptions, such as the electro- 
magnetic constitution of matter, the theory of relativity, 

° Y cllsseminated b Y newspapers and magazines, 
and the experience or observation of changing religious 

conceptions, have prepared the interested public for basic 

reinterpretations. 

It remains to make clear then what this change in at- 
titude concretely demands. And while no change in the 
habitual outlook on the world could well be more revolu- 
. ° nary ’ a , ?T gt iX exposition is unnecessary to make clear 

sdentX S ‘ ThC f,rS i ° f these is the recognition that 
scientific concepts and generalizations are not literal 

humaT mind - but hi ? hly elective constructs of the 

human mind not discoveries in the strict sense but in- 

eeniu°s nS Thi 0t f UCtS l 0f k' C crcadve imagination of men of 
m t m hhtorv nf ,1 S b en ad r umb rated in various ways 
in recent f and from different motives, but 

dearlv skr T 5 ’ ^ s Pf c r lally ver V recent times, it has been 
Hobson M-, d i an o defended from the side of science bv 
like cahbJJ h ’ ° StWald ’ Pearson, Kirchoff, and men of 



does^reoresent'a n0t ac «P ted by all scientists, but it 
need not hm * strong tendency , and it has a future. We 
Our obie'rt ;« ' ' er > argue the question of its validity. 

genuine hifdicr^rf 6 ^ l ° Se - e ° n wbat . v iew of science a 

S life is possible. And it would seem that 
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it must be some such view as this. For if science is a 
great conceptual system arrived at by abstracting certain 
aspects of Jiving experience and neglecting others, a 
symbolic picture woven into the garment of nature be- 
hind which, as Heraclitus said, she ever loves to hide; 
and if by means of this creation we are able to gain ends 
that appeal to us; two results follow that are essential to 
the higher life. One of these is a new freedom, freedom 
from an attitude toward conclusions in natural science 
analogous to the medievalist’s attitude toward conclusions 
in scholastic theology. What ground is there for believing 
a divinity to hedge about a scientist, or for assuming that 
scientific conclusions, unlike other things human, are 
free from the taint of imperfection and mortality? It is 
important to insist upon the indispensableness of un- 
trammeled science, but equally important to insist with 
Clerk-Maxwell, himself an eminent physicist, that “there 
are many things in heaven and earth, which, by the se- 
lection required for the application of scientific methods, 
have been excluded from our philosophy” when we en- 
visage the world with the eye of science. 

Which brings us to the second thing gained. The con- 
ceptual view of science not only leaves the way open for, 
but positively suggests the necessity of, other conceptual 
schemes for dealing with other aspects of life. There is 
no longer any reason why the principles or forms or cate- 
gories under which the scientist finds it convenient to 
think, must be employed by every thinker, no matter 
what his field or his aim. In our commendable desire to 
emulate scientific method we have become more and more 
obsessed with the notion that no matter what mutilations 
or distortions might be necessary, everything must be 
studied as we study chemical reactions or falling bodies. 
Differences in subject matter might increase our difficul- 
ties but must not deviate us from this procedure. And this 
has been a costly error — how costly there is no way of 
telling. We do indeed want disciplined intelligence in 
every field, but disciplined intelligence is not necessarily 
identical with the specialized form it has taken in the 
physical sciences. This step— the clean-cut recognition 
that facts determine method, not method facts, that sci- 
ence is for life, not life for science — is of the greatest sig- 
nificance. It stresses rather than ignores the importance 
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of appreciating differences in subject matter in order that 
the methodological procedure may be adapted to the na- 
ture of the problem. 

1 he theory that men are machines may serve as an 
illustration. The theory is arrived at by abstracting cer- 
tain aspects of human behavior and letting these sym- 
bolize the whole. When this partial view is applied in a 
circumscribed field not only is there no harm done, but 
it may prove highly beneficial in various ways; but when, 
its limitations lost sight of, it becomes the basis of great 
economic, social and political programs, the damage done 
is enormous. Unquestionably there are many actions of 
human beings which are machine-like. There are others 
which unquestionably are not. It is plain, for instance, 
that in contrast with other machines man's operations 
react upon himself and transform the nature of his opera- 
tions that is, make him a different machine. The change 
introduced may be great or small, but it is real, so that in 
the course of years the sum of the activities which make 
up a man s daily lde may be quite decidedly altered. If 
we could point to typewriters which had gradually ac- 
quired the powers of linotype machines, and had then 
gone on until they functioned as rotary presses we would 
a\e a true similarity. A typewriter, however, might set 

we ir 'and U tr C ° pcdla Brit annica and, except for 

beLdnninl a / b - e the v f ry same machine it was at the 
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liner may tower above a tug but does not look down upon 
it. Where, outside of Kipling, do freight cars pine to be in 
Kansas when the sunflowers bloom? 

To be sure, no one supposes such things, but it is well 
to fasten our attention upon this difference between true 
machines and human machines long enough to guard 
against being imposed upon by a common manner of 
speech. Even in the animal kingdom we get hints of a 
kind of selective adjustment to the environment which 
differs from the wearing down adjustment of pure ma- 
chines. And what is present in animal behavior in a very 
rudimentary form is highly developed in human be- 
havior. Men consciously select certain aspects of their en- 
vironment and act with deliberate reference to these 
aspects. They pass judgments of value upon themselves, 
other men, and things, and with these as guides, form 
plans of action aiming at the realization of particular 
goods and the avoidance of particular evils; plans which 
may be simple, and near in their attainment, or as com- 
prehensive and far off as a philosophy of life. 

XI 

A promising alternative is opened out when the 
changed attitude referred to has become a living thing. 
Instead of quietly ignoring these features of human be- 
havior or going to any length of twisting and warping to 
force them into the conceptual scheme adapted to the 
behavior of atoms and molecules, we may develop other 
conceptual schemes more hospitable to the facts, and so 
doing, may give a new purpose and consequence to the 
study of these processes. We put ourselves in the way of 
gaining ends to be reached neither by blind adherence to 
nor blind rejection of the highest specialization of human 
intelligence which science undoubtedly is. 

At the same time the man in whom this change has be- 
come a living fact will find it impossible to reduce the 
higher life to conventional religion or to some form of 
trance induced by sitting on a peak of mystical abstrac- 
tion gazing into the face of a oneness that is everything 
though nothing. He will rather identify it with active con- 
cern for the most livable, joyous common life; with dedi- 
cation to the human venture. He will not look upon the 
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life of the spirit as a matter of revelation or immediate 
intuition delivered once for all to certain holy or wise 
men, and then forever striven after, but a life progressive- 
ly discovered and progressively achieved by dedicated 
s ® u ^ s * ^e will endeavor to employ in his own way the 
disciplined intelligence best exemplified by the scientist; 
that is, he will try to conform to what may be termed the 
moral attributes of the scientific attitude; loyalty to fact, 
insistence upon rigorous, non-subjective standards of evi- 
dence, faith in the unbounded possibilities of cooperative 
achievement. In that high sense he will be scientific. And 
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Conclusion: 



In this emergency, so stupendous and so profound, 
every one of us faces a supreme option. Shall he try to 
step aside from the struggle, or shall he stay in it and see 
it through? These are the alternatives which no one in 
our time can avoid. There is no neutral ground between 
them. Indecisions of indifference or timidity, or the cal- 
culating indecision which is the hope to gain whoever 
wins or loses, are all of them decisions — decisions to step 
aside. 

It is understandable why just now stepping aside 
should appear attractive. Seemingly irresistible forces are 
sweeping through the world, blind to the havoc they leave 
in their wake. What more natural than to get out of their 
way rather than meet them head on? Moreover, some na- 
tures are made to “seek peace, and pursue it.” Not only 
weaklings and cowards, but men and women of high 
character and strong purpose may find the present world 
too much to cope with. It would be unimaginative and 
inhuman to add our blame to the burden of misery they 
already carry. 

Let us forget such persons for the moment, all who give 
up the battle openly, either because that is what they 
want to do or because they cannot help themselves; for- 
get them although their deflection makes it a more uphill 
fight for those who stay in it. But there are moods of de- 
tachment from the turmoil of a different sort, different 
in their causes and in their bearing on our common life. 
To these we must give attention. 

ii 

Some years ago a Boston author wrote an eloquent 
book called Pro Vita Monastica: An Essay in Defense of 


* T h€ Christian Century, January 11, 1939. Copyright, 1939, 

The Christian Century. 
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the Contemplative Virtues. He urged his readers to retire 

from the prevailing chaos into solitude for periods as 

long as they could make them: into an upper room with 

music, into a hidden garden with flowers, into the realm 

of good books or the haven of true religion. “Let lonely 

souls go off by themselves,” he advised, “and let them 

feel that out of solitude may come a light that shall help 
many along the way.” 

Along what way? Along the way of spiritual purifica- 
tion Let the spiritually unenlightened contend for prizes 
in the arena of affairs as they will. T he prizes are empty, 

the struggle is meaningless. There is one good only a 

soul pure and undefiled, a spiritual life “unspotted from 
the world'; and there is only one way, things being as 

dinL ar rf t0 attain thls good - 11 is detachment from or- 
oinary lite-aims. 
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earthy. They prefer to live as exclusively as they can in 
the purer world of ideas. In that retreat they can imagine 
conditions to their heart’s desire and solve life’s problems 
by leaving them to others. Our intellectualists are not 
concerned to make life more palatable all around. They 
want it to be exciting for themselves and their kind. 

Meantime they drop in periodically for a bite to eat, 
find fault with some item on the menu, suggest a dish 
which cannot be prepared, and go off with a choice basket 
of food and drink. 


IV 


Men step out of the rough and tumble of life to pro- 
tect the purity of their souls, the purity of their intellects, 
and for at least one other reason — to protect the purity 
of their ethical principles. Ethical philosophy is inherent- 
ly bent on its own refinement and perpetuation, and so 
tends to become an ideology, and thus a retreat, instead 
of a working program. Have not the moral leaders o 
mankind invariably had to break with developed ethica 
tradition that they might bring moral idealism back into 
vital touch with the upreaching impulses of men? 

Can anyone doubt that this is true today? One loo 
at the world as it is and is shaping itself to be, at t te 
political, economic and social antagonisms fighting it ou 
among themselves, and at the heroic men and women ac- 
tive in the midst of this strife on behalf of a civilize 
future — one look at the world in this aspect makes 1 
clear how far our ethical philosophizing and our ethica 
discussions in schools and colleges have detached them 
selves from moral issues in their vital form. They aie 
carried on in a world of their own, often a noble and 
beautiful world, but one that is far removed from the 
^lims and activities out of which a living moral purpose 
must fashion the best attainable good life of daily prac- 

tice. 

We can take no joy in saying it, but we must say it 
ourselves until we have taken it to heart, that even our 
ethical interest has for many of us become a way of step- 
ping out of the actualities of social conflict in order to 
keep our sense of goodness uncontaminated, and our 
ideals of justice, truth, righteousness pure and undefileu. 
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This, then, is what some of us have chosen and are de- 
termined to serve— a precious quality of inner personality 
which can be perfected only in detachment from the sor- 
did world. And just now, as the danger of this inner qual- 
ny increases, we hope to protect ourselves by moving out 
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the books in Germany seemed another deplorable in- 
cident. Even those nearer the scene were deceived. The 
incidents multiplied and spread. They occurred in Spain, 
in Japan, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia. And when at last 
people awoke to the significance of these outbreaks, what 
did they do? They undertook to save the civilizing el- 
ements of life that still remained by walling them off 
from the encroaching enemy. 

Did they succeed? Alas, they did not. There was no 
place to make a stand. The ground under their feet had 
dissolved away. 

What had dissolved it away? Physical want, physical 
misery, physical dread had dissolved it away. For if we 
look below the surface we will not be satisfied with the 
theory that a few powerful, brutal, perhaps insane lead- 
ers were responsible for what happened. Nor will we dis- 
cover the explanation in an eruption of the savagery in 
man which is always there below the skin of civilization. 
We will see that the underlying cause was the failure of 
the economic machinery to feed, clothe and employ peo- 
ple. We will understand why it was that young men and 
women, unable to find work and compelled to give up all 
thought of a career, saw in the nationalistic programs 
which seem so dreadful to us an appealing opportunity to 
gain a livelihood and to participate in a vast community 
venture. 


VI 

The supreme option before us is to step aside from the 
struggle or to stay in it and see it through. Now if we 
reject the noble-sounding schemes of detachment and dis- 
interestedness which are offered to us, if it is our choice to 
remain active in the human race, there is one thing above 
all others for us to do. It is to work openly and deliberate- 
ly for an economic and social order which will at least 
provide for men’s physical needs; an economic and social 
order in which the young may hope at least to make a 
living. Obviously our present arrangement fails to do this 
and fails glaringly. It cannot fail much longer without 
bringing the kind of disaster upon us which similar fail- 
ure brought elsewhere. There is something authentic in 
the outburst of Abram in the play. Squaring the Circle. 
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He is sick of theorizing, and shouts: “What I want is a 
large hunk of bread and a gigantic chunk of meat. I want 
a colossal omelette made of at least six eggs. I want cal- 
ories, I want vitamins A to Z— and I want cucumbers. 
. . . Let me announce it quite categorically and without 
equivocation: I want to stuff myself ” 

Not a very adequate ideal? No; of course not. But the 
point is, and we may depend upon it, that jobless, home- 
less, hungry men will act out their jobless, homeless hun- 
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tivity. To insist upon keeping antiquated social institu- 
tions in operation when new institutions are needed will 
not prevent new situations from coming. It will prevent 
them from being intelligently designed. They will come 
through acts of desperation and violence. Unless enough 
Americans are willing to invest their idealism in the 
project of remaking our social order into a positive 
means for utilizing our resources for the common good, 
it will not be long before there will be no idealism to 
invest. 

Is this to say that lowborn ideals must come before 
highborn ideals? That depends upon how we conclude 
to describe them. If ideals are lowborn because they have 
their source in ordinary needs, then it is lowborn ideals 
we must seek to realize first. In this strange world of ours, 
with its potential abundance of consumable goods and 
its staggering load of unemployment and want, there is 
an obligation which cannot be pushed aside without 
bringing tragic results upon the whole human venture. 
The spirit of man is hard pressed by outer circumstances 
today as perhaps never in history. We must find our way 
to a method of social housekeeping that will make both 
ends meet or we shall witness a still further decline in 
valiant aspiration. The situation is not hopeless unless 
those who are concerned for the higher interests of life 
think it beneath their dignity to take off their coats anc! 
roll up their sleeves. If we lose, it will be by default. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^— — _» . • 
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In his selection of these essays, Eduard C. Lindeman has 
reinterpreted Emerson for our time. As Professor Lindeman 
says: “Whenever sensitive people are concerned about 
issues of value they will instinctively turn to Emerson, and 
ours is such an age. I want readers who have never enjoyed 
Emerson to discover how much he has to say to our genera- 
tion. ... His battle against hypocrisy, superstition and 
mediocrity is our battle still. His claims for truth and 
honesty and justice are our present responsibilities . . 
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